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Some day we shall have the 
pleasure of welcoming back to 
the Bell System the men and 
women who are now in the 
armed forces. They number 
more than 55,000. Some 3500 
released from service are al- 
ready back with us. 


A WELCOME HAND TO BELL SYSTEM WAR VETERANS 


We shall have a warm welcome 
for the rest as they join us 
again. Not only shall we be glad 
to see them personally but we 
shall be glad of their skill and 
energy for the big tasks which 
face the Bell System in the 
future. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ® 
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Science and the National Welfare 


By JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


The Address Given upon Receiving the Priestley Medal of the 


American Chemical Society' 


LTHOUGH we cannot now 
A eves in any detail many 
of the most significant con- 
tributions of the scientists to the 
war, we can consider in general terms 
the advancement of science in the 
days of peace which lie ahead. Indeed, 
this discussion is already well under 
way, and will continue with increasing 
vigor as the war draws to a close. 
Few doubt that both the future 
security of the country from a military 
standpoint and our continued pros- 
perity as an industrial nation are 
closely linked with the proper support 
of scientific research and technical 
development. There is virtual una- 
nimity as to the ultimate objectives. 
However, opinions as to ways and 
means differ even among scientists 
themselves. I am going to take the 


This paper appeared in the October tenth issue 
of Chemical and Engineering News. It is printed 
here with the approval of Mr. Conant and Walter 
J. Murphy, editor of the News. 


liberty of expressing certain con- 
victions of my own. Before plunging 
into the swirling waters of a con- 
troversial subject, however, I am 
going, first, to point out certain 
difficulties we get into when we use 
the word science without limitation or 
qualification. Science means one thing 
to a chemist, often something different 
to an economist or to a statistician. 
Therefore, I feel impelled to take a 
short detour into the rough country 
of definitions. For this bit of ped- 
antry I offer my apologies and ask 
your indulgence. 

To my mind there are advantages 
in dividing the whole field of secular 
learning into three parts which may 
be designated accumulative knowl- 
edge, philosophy, and poetry—using 
both the words philosophy and poetry 
in the widest sense. The physical 
and biological sciences as usually 
defined, mathematics, archaeology, 
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and certain special portions of history, 
linguistics, and the social sciences 
would fall in the first category— 
accumulative knowledge. Large por- 
tions of the social sciences fall in the 
second—philosophy. Literature and 
the fine arts, of course, fall in the 
third—poetry. 

Accumulative knowledge is dis- 
tinguished from the other two divi- 
sions of human learning by the fact 
that we can readily recognize a 
progressive increase in our capacity 
to answer questions which have 
attracted the attention of inquiring 
minds for generations. For example, 
there can be no doubt that the pioneers 
in chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
geology, and biology, if brought to life 
today, would exclaim with delight 
and wonder at the progress which 
has been made. So, too, would 
those concerned with archaeology 
or with anthropology. Indeed, one 
may remark parenthetically that the 
advances in these two areas in the 
last one hundred and fifty years 
have been at least as spectacular as 
those in chemistry, and probably far 
more profound in their influence on 
the climate of opinion. 

If we turn to the artists, the poets, 
and the philosophers of the past, 
however, we can readily imagine a 
similar enthusiastic approval of the 
current answers to the questions that 
they raised. To be sure, certain 
phases of philosophy—symbolic logic, 
for example—would, like modern 
mathematics, be classified by any such 
criterion as part of accumulative 
knowledge; so also would the applica- 
tion of statistical methods to the 
study of human problems. One has 
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only to imagine a meeting of Galileo, 
Newton, Faraday, and Maxwell with 
a group of modern physicists on the 
one hand, and a meeting of Machia- 
velli, Hobbes, Locke, Adam Smith, 
and Mill with a group of modern 
social scientists on the other, to 
recognize the difference I have in 
mind. 

The distinction which can be drawn 
between subjects of human inquiry by 
means of the hypothetical operation 
of cross-questioning departed savants 
is closely related to the difference 
which is noted when learned men 
turn to the practical applications of 
their wisdom. Not all chemists were 
in agreement about the synthetic- 
rubber program, but the divergence 
of views of competent experts was of a 
different order of magnitude from 
that which exists today among econ- 
omists of high standing as to the 
future fiscal policy of the United 
States. Let not this fact, however, 
make the chemists look down their 
noses at the economists—quite the 
contrary. One may well argue that 
chemists have merely chosen a rela- 
tively easy and simple vocation. 
As a mere challenge to rational 
man, any branch of accumulative 
knowledge must yield the palm to all 
phases of philosophy. When it comes 
to practical importance, we need only 
note that while without an adequate 
solution of the synthetic-rubber prob- 
lem we might well have lost the war, 
without a proper fiscal policy for the 
government we shall certainly lose 
the peace. 

My subject is science and the 
national welfare. I should be the last 
to deny that a still more important 
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subject for discussion would be philos- 
ophy and the national welfare. How 
closely the two topics are connected 
in any land is made evident by the 
fact that a wrong philosophy has led 
to the disaster which is about to 
overwhelm the German nation. It 
is with no thought of placing accumu- 
lative knowledge above philosophy or 
poetry, therefore, that I have sug- 
gested this tripartition of the field of 
learning. Rather, I have ventured 
this separation in the interests of 
clarity of aims. One of the many ills 
of the present seems to lie in the fact 
that certain aspects of accumulative 
knowledge (roughly what we call 
science) are often substituted for 
philosophy, while certain phases of 
philosophy (a large portion of the 
social sciences) are considered as 
science. 


F WE in the United States in the 

postwar years are to live up to 
our responsibilities, we must foster 
all learning—accumulative knowledge, 
philosophy, and poetry. To this end 
we must see to it that, as far as 
humanly possible, all the potential 
talent of the country in all these 
manifold activities is recognized at 
an early age and given adequate edu- 
cational opportunity. Stepping out 
of my réle as a chemist for a moment 
and speaking as an educator, this 
means a vastly increased support of 
public education—Federal funds ad- 
ministered through the states—and 
a much fairer distribution of educa- 
tional opportunities at the college 
level. Of course, no nation in history 
has advanced as far down this road 
as the United States, but we still 


have a long, long way to go to reach 
our goal, equality of educational 
opportunity. When we approach this 
goal, we shall have made available 
for the nation so much talent and 
ability, we shall have made articulate 
so many “mute inglorious Miltons”’ 
that the future of our leadership in the 
forward march of civilization will be 
assured. This, at least, is my firm 
conviction. 

Construing science and the national 
welfare in narrow terms if I may, 
I should like to consider specifically 
the future of the physical sciences. 
I abstract this small but significant 
section from the whole area of accumu- 
lative knowledge because of my per- 
sonal relation to it. Some of what I 
shall say applies also to the biological 
sciences though clearly the medical 
sciences, on the one hand, and the 
agricultural sciences, on the other, 
present many special problems as to 
the organization of research; but in 
every section of the entire area where 
the word science may properly be 
applied, the limiting factor is a 
human one. We shall have rapid or 
slow advance in this direction or in 
that, depending on the number of 
really first-class men who are engaged 
in the work in question. If I have 
learned anything from my experience 
in Washington as chairman of the 
National Defense Research Com- 
mittee, it is that ten second-rate men 
are no substitute for one first-class 
man. It is no use pouring second-class 
men on a problem, even if you are 
under the greatest pressure for a 
solution; second-class men often do 
more harm than good. So, in the last 
analysis, the future of science in this 
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country will be determined by our 
basic educational policy. 

I am going to be bold enough to 
make a specific suggestion as to one 
way in which we could ensure a 
greater flow from the reservoir of 
scientific talent latent in each gen- 
eration of our youth. I suggest that 
the Federal government institute 
a national scholarship program for 
young men who give promise of 
becoming leaders in science and tech- 
nology. These scholarships should 
be awarded in each state to members 
of the graduating classes of the high 
schools through appropriate non- 
political committees. The terms should 
include support on a modest basis 
through four to seven years of further 
education. The recipient should agree, 
in return for the opportunity thus 
provided, to make himself available 
in time of national emergency for 
national service under whatever con- 
ditions the government should then 
set. A “‘scientific reserve” thus estab- 
lished would be a military asset of 
no mean value to the country in time 
of war—particularly so, when we 
consider how wars are likely to be 
waged in the future. Although such 
a program, embracing say 5,000 boys 
of each age-group, would cost perhaps 
$25,000,000 annually, this is a small 
sum compared with the billion or two 
that the proposed year of universal 
military service would annually con- 
sume. I am not sure in terms of 
national security that the two propo- 
sitions are as incommensurate as 
some who think in terms of the 
tactics of the first world war might at 
first imagine. 

Let us assume, however, that, by 
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one means or another, we as a nation 
are vastly more successful in the 
future than in the past in finding 
and educating scientific talent. What 
then? How is this talent to be put 
to work? In attempting to answer 
this question as far as the physical 
sciences are concerned, we must to 
some extent separate research in pure 
science from research and develop- 
ment in applied science. Not that 
the line is sharp by any means, nor 
that undue emphasis on the dis- 
tinction is healthy for the scientific 
fraternity. Quite the contrary. One 
of the great sources of strength of 
American chemists, for example, has 
been the unity achieved by the 
American Chemical Society—a unity 
which embraces not only the many 
branches of the science but all the 
shades of practicability from wave 
mechanics to the compounding of 
rubber tires. Nevertheless, one must 
recognize that, by and large, it is in 
our university laboratories and a few 
research institutes that the funda- 
mental advances in physics and chem- 
istry will be made; it is our professors 
who will handle the theoretical aspects 
of the physical sciences. On the 
other hand, the applications of science 
to industry, the new discoveries in 
applied science will, with few excep- 
tions, come from the _ industrial 
laboratories. 


HEN we discuss science and 

the national welfare and are 
concerned with the physical sciences, 
we must obviously consider the entire 
spectrum from the most abstract to 
the most practical. Let me start 
from the applied end, for it is here 
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that current opinion seems to differ 
most. There are those, both in this 
country and in England, who feel 
that drastic changes must be made 
in the organization of applied science. 
The suggested changes are in the 
direction of more centralized control, 
more planning, more direct inter- 
vention by the government. Advo- 
cates of this view usually refer to 
Russia’s organization of science in 
tones of envious approval. This is 
neither the time nor place to enter 
into a discussion of the future political 
and economic structure of American 
society. Personally I have little 
relish for socialism. I much prefer 
our equally radical but uniquely 
American approach to the age-old 
problem of the “few and the many”; 
I like the approach symbolized by the 
phrases “‘three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves” and “no 
combinations in restraint of trade.” 
But I am not one who believes either 
of these slogans is automatically self- 
enforcing. To my mind neither will 
be even an approximate description 
of the United States of the future 
unless the strong arm of the Federal 
government is exercised effectively 
and fairly to prevent both the stratifi- 
cation of society and the growth of 
monopolies. But now I want to state 
the case purely in terms of the con- 
ditions which seem best for the 
promotion of applied science. I wish 
to leave aside all economic and social 
considerations and also the problem 
of how the American system is to 
weather the gales of the postwar years. 

My contention would be that 
experience demonstrates that for the 
most effective scientific advance in 


the applied fields one must have 
keen rivalry and competition between 
a number of strong and independent 
groups. In each industry (defining 
an industry in broad, not narrow 
terms), one might hope that at least 
a half-dozen industrial laboratories 
would be carrying forward competitive 
lines of research and development. 
The reverse of this picture, either 
where one industry dominates a field 
and one industrial laboratory is alone 
carrying the burden of advance, or 
under a socialistic arrangement where 
a central government is carrying the 
responsibility, seems to me as a 
scientist highly unattractive. For I 
do not believe that without tech- 
nological competition the maximum 
effectiveness of the application of 
physics and chemistry to industry can 
be obtained. Therefore, I for one 
look forward with confidence to a 
continuation of the situation which 
now exists by and large in the chemical 
industry; and I hope that in other 
industrial fields where research has 
as yet played but little part, similar 
strong independent and keenly com- 
peting research and development units 
will arise. 


ine us leave industry now and 
consider the future of our uni- 
versity laboratories in the postwar 
world. In so doing we cannot close 
the door with a bang on applied 
science for one of the burning topics 
of the day is how far scientists in 
universities should be concerned with 
the applications of science to meet 
human needs. Here, again, we find 
strong differences of opinion among 
the scientists themselves. Indeed, 
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on the basic issue of the relation of 
the scientist to society, we find two 
rival groups in England forming two 
separate scientific associations: one 
looking in the direction pointed out 
by Mr. Bernal in his writings, the 
other following the lead of Mr. 
Polanyi. Developments in these two 
opposing camps will bear watching in 
the days ahead. If, however, we 
assume a continuation on this conti- 
nent of a truly competitive situation 
in industry, the issues become less 
acute. If we assume, on the other 
hand, a large measure of govern- 
mental control of industry or an 
unregulated monopoly in many fields, 
the debate takes on an ominous 
significance. Since I have already 
indicated where my own hopes lie 
on this fundamental issue, I shall 
continue with a perhaps oversimplified 
assumption about the future of Amer- 
ica in the postwar world. 

It seems to me there is just one 
word of caution that should be daily 
repeated in the ears of our industrial 
friends, “Don’t kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs.” In less cryptic 
words, remember that you are dealing 
in your laboratories with the applica- 
tion of science; you must look to 
the universities for the fundamental 
advances which you are later to 
apply. Second, each year you must 
look to the universities for trained 
men. Therefore, if you raid the 
university staffs and pick off the 
promising young professors for your 
work, you are endangering your 
greatest assets. The same risk is 
incurred if you absorb too large a 
fraction of the time of first-class 
university investigators by enticing 
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them to do your work. The rewards 
of success in pure science have hard 
competition in a professor’s family 
with a check for services rendered. 
A chemist or physicist supplied with 
ample funds for research assistants 
for applied problems tends to lose 
interest in pioneering advances in 
this subject. In short, we may turn 
to the directors of research in our 
industrial concerns and urge them, 
in the words of Mr. Dooley, to use 
“‘gintlemanly restraint.” 

This admonition I should direct 
not only to industrial concerns but 
to those who would establish research 
institutes dedicated to the study of 
particular problems, and my warning 
applies whether the institutes be 
financed by the taxpayers or from 
private funds. To be sure there are 
certain unsolved fundamental prob- 
lems in applied chemistry which stand 
as a challenge to us all. To name 
only two: the nature of cancer and 
the complete understanding of photo- 
synthesis. How far should we go in 
establishing special laboratories con- 
cerned solely with such problems? 
The layman often thinks that by 
enrolling a battalion of scientists and 
staging a direct attack any of these 
problems can be solved. To continue 
the military metaphor, he believes 
that with sufficient fire power we 
are sure to win in a short time. 
Such a view is fallacious and is often 
supported by unwarranted deductions 
from our war experiences. Some of 
the really difficult problems in science 
are like old-time fortresses which will 
yield only to long siege. Only a few 
troops are needed for the continuing 
encirclement. What are needed are 
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mobile reserves to exploit a break- 
through in the defenses when one 
occurs, which translated means: We 
need a national supply of first-rate 
scientists who are free to work in 
whatever field they choose. Then, 
when some unexpected discovery 
shows a promising “lead,” or some 
new technique is developed, these 
men can move in quickly and carry 
forward the next advance. Where 
does such a mobile striking power of 
scientific talent exist? Ideally, in 
our universities. For one of the 
advantages of university research, 
as contrasted with industrial research 
or that done in specialized institutes, 
is the complete freedom of the indi- 
vidual investigator and the flexibility 
of the organization. In the past, 
keen research men in academic lab- 
oratories have been just those persons 
who were able to see the significance 
of a discovery in one area and apply 
it to the solution of a problem in 
another; they and their students and 
colleagues have exploited many such 
a scientific break-through. In argu- 
ing, therefore, for the continuation 
of our university scientific staffs at a 
high level of competence, I am 
arguing for the maintenance of a most 
vital part of our scientific effort. 


HERE is considerable agitation 

in some circles about the ques- 
tion of how research in fundamental 
physics and chemistry is to be financed 
in the days to come. I imagine we 
shall proceed much as we _ have 
hitherto. The state universities will 
rely largely on the taxpayer, the 
privately controlled universities on 
endowment and tuition fees; both 
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will be greatly assisted in the future, 
as in the past, by yearly gifts. 
Whether large sums can or should be 
supplied for this purpose on a national 
scale, either by industrial associations 
or by the Federal government, is still 
a matter of debate. I have not as 
yet seen any proposal for the national 
support of pure science which seemed 
to me either desirable or feasible. 
But, if we are to have adequate 
support in the postwar years of the 
mobile force to which I have referred, 
it seems inevitable that funds will 
flow for this purpose either from the 
profits of industry or the receipts of 
the national government. I see great 
difficulties, however, in the wise 
expenditure of any large sum through 
central agencies. In fact, I am going 
to be rash enough to say that I am 
more concerned with the ability of 
our leading universities to find really 
first-rate investigators worthy of sup- 
port than I am with their ability to 
find funds to support worth-while 
investigations. 

Our American universities have 
been plagued for at least twenty-five 
years by two great evils: The first is 
their system of making life appoint- 
ments, which so often fails to dis- 
tinguish between men of real ability 
and men of medium competence; the 
second is the tendency to overburden 
men of real ability with undergrad- 
uate teaching. In a conversation 
with a leading academic physicist 
of this country not long ago, in which 
we were bemoaning the insufficient 
number of outstanding investigators 
in physics and chemistry in our 
universities, he suggested that one 
cure would be for all chemistry and 
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physics departments to agree not to 
promote any of their young men, but 
rather to agree to call the best young 
man from another university when- 
ever a permanent post was vacant. 
At present, he pointed out, too often 
the position goes to the pleasant 
assistant who has served his appren- 
ticeship faithfully and for sufficient 
time. 

I agreed both with his implied 
diagnosis and his remedy, but I know 
how utopian are his thoughts. Never- 
theless, something drastic must be 
done if science is to flourish in the 
United States in the future. The 
evils of the present system, while in 
part the inevitable result of human 
failings, are not irremediable. Ger- 
many in the heyday of its science had 
an infinitely superior system of filling 
academic posts, and in Great Britain 
today the situation is far better 
handled than in the United States. 
Here enlightened public opinion 
could be of the greatest service. 
Nonacademic scientists, industrialists, 
and all concerned with the future of 
American science might well demand 
that our universities put their houses 
in order in this matter of making 
permanent appointments to their 
scientific staffs. 

The second evil—the overburdening 
of capable investigators by excessive 
teaching—will also be lessened or 
increased depending on the direction 
of public pressure. On the whole, 
the influences have in recent years 
worked in the wrong direction. What 
has been accomplished has been in 
spite of, rather than because of, the 
opinion of laymen on this subject. 
There is nothing new in this. Seventy- 
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five years ago, when the drastic 
reforms of Oxford and Cambridge 
were awakening these ancient institu- 
tions from the corrupt sleep of the 
eighteenth century and transforming 
them into the brilliant research centers 
of the late nineteenth century, we 
find the London Times exclaiming: 


It is a growing subject of discontent 
among the public that the tutors and 
professors of both Oxford and Cambridge 
are becoming more and more absorbed in 
their own scientific pursuits. . . . The 
university is mainly a place of education 
for young men just before they enter upon 
life and should confine its whole admin- 
istration to this practical aim. 


Similar sentiments have been directed 
toward more than one American 
campus within a decade. 

A chemist’s first impulse on hearing 
words spoken which minimize the 
importance of research for the United 
States is to wish that the proponents 
of such views might be forced to live 
without benefit of research (which 
today would mean to live in a world 
in which we had lost the war), but on 
second thought he realizes that we in 
the universities are primarily to blame. 
First, for our failure to distinguish 
between the need for the support of 
important investigations undertaken 
by men of imagination and great 
ability on the one hand and the 
increase of our resources to assist 
mere collectors of information on the 
other. Second, we have been at 
fault in our failure to educate our 
nonscientific students to see in true 
perspective the relation of scientific 
research to the other activities of 
society. 

[Continued on page 454] 
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Conserving Human Resources 


By ARTHUR S. POSTLE 


Implications for Postwar Higher Education Found in the Administration of 
the V-12 Program 


N THE first of July, 1943, in 
O each of the colleges and uni- 

versities included in the Navy 
V-12 Program, occurred one of the 
miracles of modern organization. 
Simultaneously there arrived from 
every corner of the country at each 
designated institution hundreds of 
carefully selected students, a staff of 
petty and commissioned officers, cloth- 
ing and bedding, office furniture and 
numerous forms, medical supplies and 
drugs, books and instruments. The 
college instructors and administrators, 
the dietitians and cooks, the main- 
tenance staffs appeared from local 
environs. Within a short time there 
was in operation what many of us 
believe to be a great educational 
achievement. In the hands of the 
Navy officers and the college admin- 
istrators was placed a manual for the 
operation of a Navy V-12 unit: 


The Navy V-12 Program has been set 
up to provide a continuing supply of 
officer candidates in the various special 
fields required by the United States Navy 
and the United States Marine Corps. It 
is part of the general plan announced on 
12 December, 1942, in the “Joint State- 
ment of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy on Utilization of 
the College Facilities in Special Training 
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for the Army and the Navy.” Under 
the Navy V-12 Program, college level 
instruction is given to selected high school 
graduates, and others of satisfactory 
educational qualifications . . . the edu- 
cational training [to be] . . . carried on 
while the men are on active duty, .. . 
and under general military discipline.’ 
Selected colleges and universities 
entered into contracts with the Navy 
to supply housing, food, medical facil- 
ities, books and instruments, and 
specified instruction, all on a cost 
basis. Trainees are considered regular 
students pursuing special courses, with 
usual students’ privileges to participate 
in extra-curricular activities, intra- 
mural or intercollegiate athletics, and 
fraternity affairs, so long as such par- 
ticipation does not interfere with their 
Naval duties, success in courses, or 
Navy Regulations. From the time 
they apply for V-12 until their com- 
missions are awarded, trainees go 
through a continual screening process. 
First, there is a qualifying test on the 
basis of which they are admitted and 
classified as basic, engineering, pre- 
medical, and dental. At the close of 
their second term, trainees are further 
divided. Upon the completion of the 
V-12 course of study, they are sent to 


'Navy V-12 Bulletin No. 200, 1944, p. 1. 
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Midshipmen’s School, Supply Corps 
School, Medical and Dental College, 
or to schools for more specialized 
training. Moreover, in the Midship- 
men’s Schools there is additional 
specialization, for the men are selected 
for research and technical duties. At 
the close of the Midshipmen’s course, 
those men not previously earmarked 
for a special assignment are inter- 
viewed and chosen for the type of 
duty for which they seem best adapted 
or are sent for more training in radar, 
Diesel engines, communications, and 
so forth. Other factors besides test 
scores enter into these selections. The 
men’s own expressed choices, their 
academic achievements, their physical 
qualifications, their past experience, 
and ratings by their officers, all are 
taken into consideration. So long as 
they remain in the V-12 Program, 
trainees are classified as apprentice 
seamen or privates in Marine Corps 
with the standing and pay accorded 
to enlisted men of those classes. They 
are in uniform, subject to Navy rules, 
quartered in barracks, messed in 
military style, and given a rigid daily 
routine, including, in addition to their 
seventeen or more hours of academic 
work, daily morning calisthenics, five 
hours’ strenuous physical training, and 
one hour of military drill each week. 
They are inoculated and vaccinated 
for common diseases, indoctrinated in 
Navy traditions, customs, procedures, 
and terminology, and otherwise pre- 
pared for the ordeal ahead of them. 


UT, you ask, what is extraordi- 
nary about this? In what way is 
this program an innovation in higher 
education? What is implicit in this 
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that may revolutionize college pro- 
cedures, particularly the personnel 
phases of them? And how could it 
affect colleges and universities that 
were not part of the V-12 Program? 
We are now in the third term of the 
program, two full terms having been 
completed.2, Out of that experience 
certain features stand out sharply; 
they stand out ominously or hopefully 
as you view them. You may like 
them or not, but you cannot ignore 
their implications. 

First, there is an increase in public 
financing of college education. The 
President has asked Congress “to 
provide a minimum of one year of 
study in college, or other educational 
institution, for every qualified man 
and woman who serves six months in 
the armed forces and desires addi- 
tional education.’’* The President, at 
the time he appointed a committee of 
educators to initiate the plan, declared 
that the nation was “morally obli- 
gated”’ to provide training for men 
and women in the armed forces that 
they may find gainful pursuits in 
peacetime and that the nation may 
have the services of trained men and 
women. ‘We must replenish our 
supply of persons qualified to dis- 
charge the heavy responsibilities of 
the postwar world,” he said. ‘We 
have taught our youth how to wage 
war; we must also teach them how to 
live useful and happy lives.’ In 
December last, the bill incorporating 
the proposed plan was introduced in 
the House of Representatives as 
Bill 3846, entitled ‘“‘A bill to provide 


2This article was received in the Editorial 
Office on May 24. 
3Associated Press article under date of October 


27, 1943. 4Tbid. 
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for the education and training of 
members of the armed forces and the 
merchant marine after their separa- 
tion from service and for other pur- 
poses.” Full-time students will receive 
tuition and fees and $50 each month 
for living expenses. A married stu- 
dent will receive additionally $25 a 
month. The institution chosen by 
the student will be allowed not more 
than $500 annually for fees and 
tuition.® 

The number of these demobilized 
men and women returning to college 
under this plan will depend materially 
on the extent of financial assistance 
available for them. It is to be noted, 
however, that in this proposal the 
student will be subsidized and not the 
college, and to him will be left, 
within certain bounds, the choice of 
institution. 

A second feature that strikes one is 
that much of the success of the V-12 
Program is due to the fact that the 
training is for a specific job. No 
trainee is ever permitted to lose sight 
of his goal; from the beginning he is 
undergoing instruction for deck officer, 
ship’s doctor, supply officer, or en- 
gineer. This constitutes a powerful 
motivating force and gives meaning to 
the courses he is taking. It does not 
mean, necessarily, that cultural and 
background courses will be eliminated 
in favor of technical training—the 
V-12 has its English, foreign-language, 
and history courses—but it implies 
that the establishing of a relationship 
of liberal-education subjects with an 
ultimate purpose is conducive to 


‘The provisions of this bill with modifications 
were incorporated in the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act which became law on June 22, 1944. The 
text has been edited to agree with these modifications. 
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rapid learning. Not even Mr. Van 
Doren would, I venture, find fault 
with such unity. Classical truths and 
scientific facts retain all their cogency 
in a purposeful course of study, and 
at the same time they are more readily 
assimilated by the student’s mind and 
woven into his pattern of thinking. 
Just as a highly mechanized naval 
warfare has required specialized train- 
ing for those who participate, so a 
highly developed social and industrial 
world will demand more and more 
men and women with specialized 
knowledge and skills. The resources 
of the colleges can be utilized for the 
one as they are for the other. 


ROWING out of implications 

one and two, is a third prin- 
ciple, the establishment of the demo- 
cratic process of higher education. I 
understand the democratic process to 
be equal opportunity for all but not 
equal education for all. We have had 
neither. In pre-war days, there came 
to college the student whose parents 
could afford to send him, who could 
wangle a scholarship from the per- 
sonnel office, or who could earn his 
own way. Many of the most prom- 
ising high-school Seniors never got 
inside the marble portals; many poor 
students have been nurtured there 
too long. It has been a real pleasure 
for some of us to work with students 
selected entirely on the bases of their 
qualifications to succeed, to forget 
about the necessity of financial aids 
for the deserving, or the tragedy of 
good students failing academically 
because they had to work all night in 
order to attend classes by day. Mis- 
takes in the evaluation of trainees by 
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procurement boards are quickly recti- 
fied by eliminating the unfit from the 
program and transferring them to less 
arduous duties. The progress and 
attainments of the competent are 
rewarded. Truly, this is an ideal 
democratic process in operation. The 
personnel techniques used in the pro- 
gressive screening procedure will un- 
doubtedly be employed to a greater 
extent in postwar education. 

Fourth, the military régime has 
brought to the campus a new emphasis 
on discipline for faculty and students. 
Of course, it is pleasant to lie in bed 
through one’s eight o'clock class, 
rationalizing absence by an imaginary 
ailment, but there is also a satisfaction 
in accomplishment, regularly, meticu- 
lously, of one’s daily routine. In the 
V-12 Program, students are not awak- 
ened by soft music and asked if they 
feel like going to class. They “hit the 
deck” at o600 and continue a rigorous 
schedule of classes and activities until 
bed check at 2200. After forcing our 
first contingent of trainees through 
what my executive officer (another 
former dean of men) and I thought 
was a most strenuous, rigid, exacting 
four months, we asked the graduates, 
all former college students, for a frank, 
unsigned criticism of the program. 
More than half advocated more rigor- 
ous, authoritative discipline. College 
instructors complain of the heavy 
load of classes but testify that the 
students, under Navy discipline, do 
more and better work than any pre- 
vious group. Joe College is not 
among the V-12’s. Nor does discipline 
apply to students alone. Once the 
war is ended, however, and the dis- 
ciplines of service are removed, the 
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college authorities will of necessity 
find a suitable substitute. Unless jt 
is as objective as the Articles of Goy- 
ernment of the United States Navy 
and as fair but as rigid as the general 
courts-martial, it will not keep these 
rugged ex-warriors in the conventional 
behavior pattern. 


OSTWAR accrediting of pre- 
service college work, service rec- 
ords, and Armed Forces Institute 
studies should be based on accom- 


‘plishment and not on length of study. 


An important phase of the V-12 is 
the physical-training program. Every 
trainee transferring from one institu- 
tion to another carries with him his 
strength record, based not on the 
number of hours he has been in the 
gymnasium but on the number of 
“‘push-ups’”’ he can do, his swimming, 
and other accomplishments. Just so 
must colleges be prepared to evaluate 
objectively the service man’s academic 
attainments largely by standardized 
tests, and to permit an irregular pro- 
gram slanted toward a professional 
goal but oftentimes cutting trans- 
versely across traditional curriculums. 
The past record of these men will be 
most unconventional; so will the goals 
they seek. Those college adminis- 
trators will be farsighted who recog- 
nize both. 

The war has given a tremendous 
impetus to the use of personnel tech- 
niques in the selection, training, and 
assignment of men. The Navy prin- 
ciple of “the right man in the right 
billet” involves wide application of 
counseling and screening procedures. 
After working with the naval person- 
nel system for a year, I am still 
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amazed at the efficacy with which it 
operates. From the selection of the 
trainees for the V-12 through their 
physical examination, preliminary 
psychological and aptitude testing, 
interviewing, assigning, identification, 
insuring, evaluating, ascertaining 
skills, likes, choices, hobbies, edu- 
cation, vocational experience, their 
screening after two or more terms, all 
are recorded in a cumulative form to 
assist in the counseling and assign- 
ments. You may think that a single 
individual would be lost in the two 
million men in Navy blue. Not so. For 
instance, sixteen men, less than 6 per 
cent of my unit, ““busted out” academ- 
ically at the end of the first midterm 
and were transferred to “boot camp” 
at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion. With them went their complete 
file of personnel records. There they 
were again interviewed by men skilled 
in these techniques. At the end of 
approximately six weeks, fifteen of 
them were promoted and sent to 
special schools where they will shortly 
qualify for ratings in fields where, I 
am convinced, they fit. The sixteenth 
man went directly to sea—at his own 
request. 


VERY effort is made to man each 

ship and shore station with a 
“hand-tailored” crew selected from 
those available for that job. Even 
after assignment, each man in the 
Navy is encouraged by every incen- 
tive to better his knowledge and his 
training so long as he remains in the 
service. When peace comes, many of 
these men will be skilled craftsmen, 
able to adjust themselves quickly to 
peacetime jobs. Every recruit enter- 
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ing the Navy since June 15, 1943, has 
been interviewed, tested, classified. 


In the first 3 or 4 days he starts taking 
the basic Navy tests; the GCT or General 
Classification Test, a mechanical-aptitude 
test, other tests on arithmetical reasoning, 
reading, mechanical and electrical in- 
formation, spelling and clerical aptitude. 
If Joe’s background or training made 
him look like a good prospect for some 
particular technical field, he would get 
other, more specialized tests, to explore 
his knowledge and ability in that field, 
and measure his possible chances of 
success in it.® 

Encouragement is given to those in 
active service to improve themselves. 
Men in the fleet or shore stations may 
apply for V-12 training. If qualified, 
they are given opportunity to enter it. 
During the first term, I had thirty 
men returned from active service; one 
was on the Lexington when she was 
destroyed, another had been a year in 
the Aleutians, a third was a pharma- 
cist’s mate on the famed Boise. 

The enlisted man’s qualifications 
card carries some sixty separate items 
about the man, assisting his inter- 
viewing officer to size him up imme- 
diately. After the war, not only all 
this information but the methods, 
techniques, and their application will 
be of inestimable value to industry in 
assisting in the job of adjustment to 
civilian employment, and to colleges 
in counseling as to proper courses for 
which the service man seems best 
fitted. Demobilization of that part 
of the Navy personnel no longer 
needed will be an orderly, economical 
process, with consequent asistance to 
industry and to the men involved. 


®Bureau of Navy Personnel Information Bulletin, 
October, 1943, p. 4. 
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In Education in the Armed Forces 
the statement is made that 
for those . . . who return to jobs... 
the Navy is planning to provide job 
analyses of the work a man has been do- 
ing ...so that readily transferable 
industrial skills may not be lost to use.” 


There are an infinite number of per- 
sonnel factors affecting the postwar ed- 
ucation of demobilized men: age, pre- 
vious education, formal and through 
the Armed Forces Institute; geo- 
graphical preference, aptitudes, inter- 
ests, economic status, work experi- 
ence, physical handicaps, marital 
status, and so on. There must 
increasingly be taken into considera- 
tion, too, the employment needs of 

7P. 7. (National Policy Memoranda No. 25). 
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society, of government, and of indus. 
try. Riding these two horses at the 
same time, a foot in each saddle, 
hurdling the political fences, and 
jumping the stream of regimentation 
will be a real challenge to personnel 
administrators. 

We have all gazed aghast at the 
devastation wrought by an unleashed 
science. But there are some things 
that even the destructive forces of war 
cannot destroy. There are eternal 
qualities of man’s spirit, human re- 
sources that constitute the funda- 
mental wealth of the nation, the 
resources with which higher education 
deals. In this field, as in the areas of 
science and economics, the war is 
working revolutionary changes. 

[Vol. XV, No. §] 
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The Small College and the 
Master’s Degree 


By IRWIN A. BUELL 


Should the Smaller New England College Offer the Master's Degree? 


ERE is a statement in the 
charter of Trinity College that 
says very definitely that Trin- 


ity may award any degree that Yale 
does. Trinity, being the second oldest 
college in Connecticut, received to a 
great extent a copy of the Yale 
charter. Thus far, however, Trinity 
has signally failed in this respect to 
take advantage of its opportunities. 
It has even leaned over backward; it 
has refused to permit an individual to 
take a course at Trinity when this 
course by previous arrangement made 
by him with a state university was to 
count toward a Ph.D. degree at that 
university. That may be going to 
extremes, but in general at the 
present time, the smaller colleges in 
New England seem to be more careful 
in awarding advanced degrees and 
seem to place a higher valuation on 
them than do many universities. This 
is particularly true of the Master’s 
degree. In the smaller colleges guards 
have been placed about it, restrictions 
have been put upon it, until the 
would-be candidate, harried from 
pillar to portico, often retires beaten 
from the fray, and finds refuge and 
sweet peace in the broad and smiling 
acres of the university. 
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It was not always so. The Master’s 
degree has had a checkered career. 
Borrowed by the medieval colleges 
and universities from the guild system 
of advancement, one time coequal 
with the Doctor’s degree and as high 
a degree as could be attained, when 
to be a master was to be a master, it 
lost out in competition with the 
doctorate, fell from its high estate, 
and not so very many years ago was 
often awarded by his alma mater as 
an anniversary present for the grad- 
uate’s fifth or sixth year of freedom 
from its halls of learning if he was still 
alive, sane, out of jail, and not a 
follower of William Jennings Bryan. 
Even today, while some people attain 
the Master’s degree, others have it 
thrust upon them, Aonoris causae. So 
far, no one is born with a Master’s 
degree, although that might be the 
best solution. The Master’s degree is 
in the category of both the earned and 
the honorary degrees, although of 
course the honorary degree may have 
been more definitely earned than 
many a degree awarded in course. 

When one tries to define the Mas- 
ter’s degree as it is today, he under- 
takes a hopeless task. One might 
think he was safe in saying it is some- 
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thing awarded by some colleges and 
universities for some reason or other, 
but even this statement would not 
include a Master’s degree awarded by 
the Connecticut State Department of 
Education which does not even call 
itself a university, as does the one in 
New York State. One could not say 
that it is a degree or award which 
may be attained after the recipient 
has already secured the Bachelor’s 
degree, because the Bachelor’s degree 
is not always prerequisite. It is an 
indefinable thing, a hazy, nebulous 
thing. 

Even if I should try to tell what 
a graduate course is, I could not. 
Sometimes it is an undergraduate 
course with embellishments of various 
types; sometimes it is a stroke of 
luck in a laboratory; sometimes it is 
a clerical job. Furthermore, what is 
meant by that expression ‘smaller 
New England college”? Does it in- 
clude Dartmouth? Does it include 
Smith? These are not “‘smaller.’’ Does 
it include our neighbor in Middle- 
town? Obviously no. Wesleyan is a 
university. It says so on its catalogue. 


HOULD the smaller New Eng- 

land college offer courses leading 
to the Master’s degree? That ques- 
tion, I suppose, takes for granted 
that the Master’s degree should be 
obtainable somewhere. If this is true, 
the question resolves itself into a more 
definite inquiry as to whether the 
small college should award the degree, 
or should the university, or should 
both. I think we should be generous 
and permit the universities to award 
the degree if they will promise to 
make use of good standards; but 
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should the smaller colleges also offer 
courses leading to the degree if the 
universities are to do so? I do not 
see how the question can be answered 
without some comparison of the grad- 
uate work done in the college with 
that done in the university, and 
comparisons are not always welcomed. 

May I now say that I hope this will 
not be construed as exclusively either 
an apology for, or a defense of, grad- 
uate work in the smaller college. The 
topic is broader than either. 

Only last week a trustee of one of 
our large New England universities 
told me he thought it was silly for our 
smaller colleges to pretend to do 
graduate work. He is not alone in 
believing that the large university is 
by far the better place for such study. 
The universities themselves admit it. 
In general, if we are to think only of 
the aggregate of all types and levels 
of graduate work, I think we may all 
agree with them. But I am speaking 
only of the Master’s degree, and of 
that only in the more customary 
fields of knowledge. With these 
restrictions there may at least be a 
basis ‘for discussion. 

It seems to me that this question 
may be approached from two direc- 
tions, both of which, however, even- 
tually become the same. The first is 
whether or not it is desirable for a 
student to do graduate work in a 
small college; the second is whether 
it is good for the college to attempt 
such work. 

The would-be candidate for the 
Master’s degree selects his college or 
university on bases some of which 
may seem to us to be sound, and some 
of which may seem to be weak. They 
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are his reasons, however. It may be 
that he selects a smaller college 
because he desires to continue his 
work at his own college under the 
supervision of faculty members whom 
he knows and in whom he has con- 
fidence; it may be that it is less 
expensive to do his work at a small 
college; it may be a college nearer his 
home, or a college located where he 
knows he can secure part-time employ- 
ment; there may be other reasons. He 
may choose a large university because 
of the prestige connected with its 
name; because he believes he will have 
better opportunities for research there; 
because of better libraries, museums, 
laboratories, and other facilities; or 
here again there may be other indi- 
vidual reasons. Shall we for purposes 
of this discussion, however, somewhat 
ignore these individual reasons and 
ask the question, Which is better for 
the graduate student, other things 
being equal, the college or the 
university? 

The large universities do carry 
more prestige in most circles; but if 
they continue to lower their require- 
ments for the Master’s degree, under- 
bidding each other and also, in this 
respect, underbidding some of the 
colleges, if they continue awarding the 
Master’s degree as a kind of heart- 
balm to those who lose out in pursuit 
of the Ph.D., if the Master’s degree is 
with them a point of no definite 
arrival as the Bachelor’s or Doctor’s 
is, but merely an unfinished sym- 
phony, an in-between affair, I can 
foresee a time when a Master’s degree 
from a smaller college will carry more 
prestige. Even now the requirements 
for the Master’s degree in the smaller 
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New England college, where the 
Doctor’s degree is not awarded, are 
more severe than in the universities. 
The requirements at Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Wellesley, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Trinity, and others compare 
very favorably with those of the uni- 
versities. That is largely due to two 
facts: first, the smaller colleges are as 
a rule not attempting to serve a large 
number of Masters’ candidates; and 
second, it is the highest degree that 
may be earned with them, and conse- 
quently there is no need for any 
faculty member to save some of his 
more severe requirements for the 
Ph.D. candidate. He unloads every- 
thing on the Master’s candidate, woe 
be unto him. 

It is a fairly common custom in 
India for a man who has entered 
college and later been rejected because 
of scholastic deficiencies to write after 
his name B.A., failed, or B.A., plucked. 
I suggest that universities that have 
the custom of awarding the Master’s 
degree as a kind of consolation to 
those who have struggled for the 
Ph.D. and not succeeded, should note 
this custom and in such cases award 
Ph.D., plucked, rather than the M.A. 

There have been times when certain 
colleges and universities have become 
what may be termed master-degree 
mills. I think the smaller colleges 
have sinned less in this respect. They 
have less tendency to go in for things 
in a big way and less machinery to 
keep functioning. 

The Bachelor’s degree is more 
standardized and consequently its re- 
quirements vary less from one school 
to another; but with the Master’s 
degree the situation is wide open. 
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With the interest of self-preservation 
in mind, and no one can argue with 
that, universities may make the mis- 
take of cutting requirements drasti- 
cally in order to attract larger numbers 
of registrants. 


E ARE told that at the univer- 

sity there are so much greater 
facilities, and we are impressed, and 
then we rub our eyes to see the uni- 
versity faculty going forth upon the 
highways and byways even beyond 
state borders to convert the world, 
and holding forth a Master’s degree 
as a future reward. I have no con- 
demnation for such a proceeding, but 
if the argument for a Master’s degree 
at a university is the greater facilities 
there, the degree awarded for work 
done elsewhere cannot be glorified on 
the same basis. 

At the smaller college a much 
greater degree of personal attention is 
given the candidate in most depart- 
ments. His number is few, his work 
more on an individualistic basis, vary- 
ing in the direction of more research 
and less class work. He learns to do 
his research without the assistance of 
elaborate ready-at-hand mechanism; 
he borrows books through his library 
from other colleges, selecting carefully 
those he needs, invaluable lessons for 
Masters’ candidates who will go out 
into industry or to teach in even less 
well-equipped institutions. 

Some students that need the inspi- 
ration of atmosphere will be better off 
in larger universities. The univer- 
sities do have more atmosphere, are 
better known, are better at finishing 
off their product, have had more expe- 
rience in judging the proper dose for 
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the patient and in conducting a kind 
of mental therapy to the end that the 
individual student often values his 
education there more highly than he 
would at a smaller, less well-known 
college. There are undoubtedly cer- 
tain types of people who would profit 
more at a large university if they can 
fit that work in their plans. Further- 
more such students may be encour- 
aged to go on further for still more 
advanced study, since it is available 
right there before them. But there 
are others who are somewhat fright- 
ened by the very fullness of the pro- 
visions made for them, and may be 
better off in a smaller college; and 
there are those who are quite receptive 
toward having all things arranged 
for them and would be better off 
where they will find they must 
exercise more initiative themselves. 

Furthermore, as I said before, due 
to financial and personal reasons the 
large university may be out of the 
question while the small college is 
possible. It is the latter or none. 

An argument often used against 
the conducting of courses at the grad- 
uate level in the smaller college is the 
expense involved in case the other 
load of a faculty member has been 
reduced on this account, or the work 
involved in case this extra demand is 
added to a regular schedule. The 
expense argument Is an administrative 
objection. The answer to it should 
be worked out in any particular case 
on the basis of values paid and 
received. Both problems are some- 
times solved by requiring graduate 
students to take advanced under- 
graduate courses other than those 
they have already taken, but with 
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additional demands upon them over 
and above the regular requirements of 
the courses. This solution is not 
always, or entirely, a happy one 
because of its psychological effect on 
the student; although the additional 
work required may make it a difficult 
and very advanced course, and the 
professor often leans over backward 
in this respect, yet the student may 
still feel that he is doing only more 
work and not work 4a la graduate 
mode. The final product may be 
excellent if we can get the student to 
appreciate that fact. He is not a 
stuffed shirt and will realize that, but 
will he realize that he has any shirt at 
all over his toughened fiber? Yet this 
method will work if the faculty keeps 
certain ideals in mind. 

Another solution is the requirement 
that faculty members take charge of 
graduate work in addition to usual 
teaching schedules either by means of 
organized groups or by personal con- 
ferences or by both. This often means 
that extra work falls on the head of 
the department, though not neces- 
sarily so. If it does, we may feel that 
it justifies somewhat that extra salary 
he receives. 

There is usually a combination of 
the two methods, with the student 
sitting in on some advanced courses 
but in addition doing some individual 
work under personal direction of a 
faculty member. I wonder if that is 
not after all a rather happy solution, 
not too expensive, not too time- 
consuming, not too revolutionary in 
comparison with previous educational 
situations the student has faced, yet 
preparatory for individual initiative 
in later years. 
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LL this is more or less subordinate 
to what I really have to say. I 
said we could approach the question 
from two angles. The second is the 
question as to whether the awarding 
of the Master’s degree by the college 
is a good thing for the college itself. 
It is good for faculty members in 
our smaller colleges to have at times 
under their supervision the work of 
graduate students. In a small col- 
lege there is always more danger that 
faculty members will become more or 
less inactive in regard to research and 
even in regard to a knowledge of new 
discoveries and new methods of pres- 
entation of their subject. This is not 
peculiar to the smaller college, but the 
danger is greater there. The super- 
vision of graduate work serves to 
lessen some of this tendency. The 
faculty member profits and through 
him the rest of the college including 
his own undergraduate classes. I con- 
fess that there are moments when 
candidates come to me when I should 
like to be relieved of problems they 
present, but it is better I should not be. 
And it would be better if all other 
faculty members were harassed in the 
same way. It means something more 
than a mere repetitive teaching of 
certain elementary courses; it means 
that one must perforce keep up with 
changes in his field, with new liter- 
ature being published; it means that 
one must do research himself. Of 
course, without the supervision of 
graduate students some will do re- 
search; but it is an added inducement 
for others. 
Obviously, it is impossible that al! 
faculty members can be equally so 
salutarily disturbed. The small col- 
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lege would blush, at least it should, to 
offer a Master’s degree in all fields. In 
its strongest departments only is it 
possible at present to meet its own 
requirements. Fortunately these de- 
partments are strongest just because 
there is more demand for their train- 
ing. Consequently they are able to 
meet the requests of the majority of 
candidates. There will always be, 
however, a number of fields of knowl- 
edge where only the university because 
of its greater size can have sufficient 
concentration of demand to be able to 
carry on financially with efficiency. 


HERE is still another and a more 

basic consideration as far as the 
welfare of the college as a whole is 
concerned. The colleges are faced 
with the possibility of invasion from 
several points. The junior colleges, 
private in New England, public and 
private in the West, are drawing stu- 
dents away from our first two years 
at the same time that they are asking 
us to admit their graduates for further 
education. Thus far in New England 
we have not been seriously affected by 
them; we shall be. It is only a matter 
of time when the city or state junior 
college will be ubiquitous. The pri- 
vately endowed senior college will 
find its salvation and usefulness in 
moving above them, in concentrating 
its energy on the junior and senior 
years and on work for the Master’s 
degree. 

And the universities, possibly faced 
with such an upward movement of 
the colleges, would do well to keep 
above the colleges. There is plenty of 
room upward. The universities and 
colleges in this upward movement 
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might lose numbers but would be no 
worse off in this respect than they 
were not so long ago. The crowding 
in of new institutions came less than 
a hundred years ago at the secondary 
level. Most of those academies which 
did not move upward and become 
junior colleges, as several did, disap- 
peared in the face of the public high- 
school movement. Now the crowding 
in of new institutions is coming in the 
immediate postsecondary period and 
the problem is much the same. At 
first the colleges profited from the 
greater number of persons who were 
completing secondary-school require- 
ments and desiring to go on. But 
partly because many colleges did not 
adjust themselves well to the greater 
diversity of these new applicants, 
partly because here was the raw 
material for a new business, partly for 
other reasons, the junior college, the 
trade school, and the like blossomed 
forth and seized upon an increasing 
number of these persons. The degrees 
of Associate in Arts and Associate in 
Science were heard in the land. At the 
same time tax-supported institutions 
in the collegiate category, the equiv- 
alent in this respect at the college 
level of the public high school at the 
secondary level, marshaled their forces 
and descended on the legislatures with 
facts, figures, and fancies. Normal 
schools became colleges for teachers, 
their principals became presidents, 
their certificates became diplomas, 
and they discovered that they could 
teach a great many people who had 
no interest in becoming teachers and 
often could not if they would. The 
demand for teachers has had little 
relationship to the size of the grad- 
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uating classes. Then state colleges 
became universities, growing like the 
green bay tree. The small endowed 
college, the one-time aristocrat, began 
to wonder if it would not also have to 
join the government relief rolls. Vari- 
ous mottoes were dusted off. There 
were “never say die,” and “‘a person 
may be down but he is never out,” 
courageous enough in their way; but 
courage, we are told officially, is not 
enough. Some felt “if you can’t beat 
them, join them” was a much better 
idea. The one I recommend is “‘there 
is always room at the top.” 


E SEEM to be traveling in the 

direction of a system resembling 
in many ways the pre-war educational 
organization in many European coun- 
tries. The stronger colleges could 
stand a long time against such a 
tendency, could stand as long—and 
just as long—as endowments brought 
in substantial incomes. There were 
once over two hundred private acad- 
emies in Connecticut; and some of the 
buildings are still standing. 

The six-four-four plan approaching 
us from the West has undoubtedly 
been checked by the war and the 
treasury department, but in those 
let-us-do-new-things years that may 
follow the conflict, this plan may 
replace even the junior college. Its 
effect upon the senior college will be 
much the same as that of the junior 
college. And while these threaten us, 
we are being sniped at from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. There the Bach- 
elor’s degree has fallen from its high 
estate. If that tendency spreads, the 
Bachelor’s degree may become so 
weakened that the junior colleges will 
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pounce upon it and claim it for their 
own; and a vast horde of degree 
seekers will stop with its acquisition, 
unless they see in our senior colleges 
another beckoning point of attain- 
ment, another place where they can 
demonstrate their own superiority, 
the Master’s degree. 

The dispersal and final widespread 
adoption of President Hutchins’ idea 
might even be of eventual benefit to 
the college. Let the junior college 
have the Bachelor’s degree, if need be. 
Then let us build above that point 
a more unified and well-established 
course of study of three years, the 
successful completion of which leads 
to the Master’s degree; and it is 
hoped that the universities will rise 
above that with three more years 
required for the Doctor’s degree. It 
is always better to go upward than 
to go downward. 

This is not something that will 
come about immediately or even soon. 
There is connected with every college 
a large residue of practice, opinion, 
prejudices, traditions, and in all these 
there is a great deal, a very great 
deal, of value. Some real values may 
have to be sacrificed, and that is un- 
fortunate; but if that is necessary in 
the course of events, we should as far 
as possible replace these values with 
other values and keep on. No college 
has the right to commit suicide in the 
face of adverse conditions. 

Just as certain vocations are begin- 
ning to require one or two years of 
college work as prerequisite to special 
training in their fields, nurses, vet- 
erinarians, and embalmers and others, 
so, also, the educational requirements 
are being raised in those occupations 
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which already required some college 
education. I am thinking partic- 
ularly of the profession of teaching. 
In increasing numbers the different 
states are asking that the teacher in 
the secondary school have the Mas- 
ter’s degree or at least five years of 
college education. The Master’s de- 
gree is changing from an extra embel- 
lishment signifying something over 
and above the reality of a Bachelor’s 
degree, changing to a real point of 
attainment, to a sine qua non for 
certain certifications. This means, of 
course, that it needs to be standardized 
much more than it is at present. It 
also means that schools that do not 
offer courses leading to the degree 
cannot prepare students fully to meet 
the educational requirements set up 
in some states for such occupations, 
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especially teaching. Thus far this is 
not a requirement in New England, 
but is probably on its way. 

The local college has also an oppor- 
tunity and obligation to offer a num- 
ber of graduate courses for employed 
people who desire to continue with 
advanced study while still working. 
They must study near their work. A 
college located in a city has an 
obligation in meeting this demand. 

Lest I seem to be answering the 
original question more on the basis of 
expedience than on the basis of 
principle, may I add that any expe- 
dient that strengthens the smaller 
liberal college is in my opinion a good 
one, and that the real principle in- 
volved is the welfare of American 
education to which such colleges have 
contributed much that is worth while. 

[Vol. XV, No. 8] 
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Tax Exemptions 


By J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE 


Tax Exemptions Related to the Financial S upport of Institutions of 
Higher Education 


HE perennial problem of tax 

exemption relating to the tax- 

ation policies of Federal, state, 
and local governments, and to the 
support of charitable, educational, and 
religious organizations has been one 
which has actively engaged the atten- 
tion of governmental groups and the 
friends and officers of these exempted 
groups for more than half a century. 
As early as 1874, President Eliot, of 
Harvard, referred to the “barbarous 
character of the proposition to tax 
property devoted to educational pur- 
poses.”” Another spokesman for the 
Massachusetts colleges described “‘lo- 
cal attempts to tax college dwelling 
houses by stating that the ‘munic- 
ipalities attacked the colleges. . . .”””! 
The President of the Cambridge City 
Council recently stated, “They (Har- 
vard) are willing to accept everything 
and give nothing. All the use we are 
to them is to remove their ashes and 
garbage and to give them police pro- 
tection on Saturday afternoons at 
football games.” These brief quota- 
tions indicate the extreme points of 
view on the part of persons interested 
in this controversy. On the one side 


1Killough, Lucy W. “Exemption from Taxation 
in Massachusetts, 1910,” in Tax Exemptions. New 
York: Tax Policy League, 1939. p. 28. 


*Boston Herald, October 19, 1938. 


they are characterized as barbarous, 
irreligious attacks upon a fundamental 
principle and on the other as para- 
sitic organizations which accept every- 
thing and give nothing. 

Within recent years, there has been 
a tendency on the part of all govern- 
mental levels to re-examine, and often 
to restrict further, the traditional tax 
exemptions accorded to religious, edu- 
cational, and philanthropic agencies 
and institutions. Recent amendments 
to the exemption statutes of certain 
states now stipulate that real and 
personal property, owned and used by 
philanthropic groups, may retain tax- 
free status only if not administered 
for private gain. Three years ago, 
the voters of Louisiana defeated a 
proposed constitutional amendment 
which would have granted tax ex- 
emption to the properties of fraternal 
orders utilized for charitable purposes. 

The 1940 decision of the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court concern- 
ing the tax-exemption clause in the 
1781 charter of Philips Exeter Acad- 
emy has voided the irrevocable feature 
of its original exemption. This Court 
further stated 
an irrevocable exemption from taxation is 


an attempted alienation of the taxing 
power. It does not grant or delegate the 
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power, but if valid would destroy the 
power, and there is no legislative power 
to destroy.’ 

A recent North Carolina court 
decision held the noneducational 
property of Elon College used for 
income purposes to be taxable in spite 
of the fact that the College’s total 
real-estate holdings were considerably 
less than its charter exemption. The 
North Carolina Supreme Court held 
that the college “‘is entitled to exemp- 
tion on the campus and is liable to 
tax in the market place,” and indi- 
cated that its downtown office build- 
ing should bear its portion of public 
costs. Mr. Chambers significantly 
indicated that the court viewed 
the purpose of the building as income- 
producing or gainful, and ignores the fact 
that the gains are dedicated to a non- 
profit purpose.* 

Following this decision, 
and Rockingham Counties added 
to their assessed valuations over 
$2,000,000 worth of charitable, edu- 
cational, and religious properties which 
were being rented for income purposes. 

Although the Missouri State Su- 
preme Court in 1937 reathrmed an 
earlier decision concerning the charter 
exemption of noneducational real 
property owned in St. Louis, another 
case has been brought to the United 
States Supreme Court concerning the 
taxability of Washington University’s 
property in Kansas City. Since the 
Supreme Court remanded this case to 
the Missouri Supreme Court for trial 
en banc, it seems altogether likely that 


%Chambers, M. M. The Colleges and the Courts, 
7936-1940. New York: Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1944, p. 46. 

4Chambers, M. M. ‘Colleges and Universities,” 
The Tenth Yearbook of School Law, 1942. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1942. 


PP- 139-40. 
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this case regarding the interpretation 
of an institution’s charter exemption 
will again be brought to the court for 
final judicial determination. 

A tax-exemption controversy was 
recently precipitated in Washington, 
D. C., by the action of the District 
Tax Exemption Board in placing upon 
the tax rolls privately controlled 
exempted real estate worth approx- 
imately $25,000,000. This volume of 
exempted properties was over one- 
fifth of the previously exempted 
privately controlled properties which 
in 1940 totaled $112,000,000. Some 
of the properties placed upon the Dis- 
trict’s tax rolls included not only 
vacant lots and campus lands held 
for future expansion, but also included 
the teaching hospital of a university 
medical school, the ‘‘houses of stud- 
ies’’ associated with Catholic Univer- 
sity, and the real-estate properties of 
such well-known research institutions 


as Brookings, Carnegie, and the 
National Academy of Science. 
adopted by the 


gic eer 
Seventy-Seventh Congress (1942) 
has modified the older laws of 1902 
and 1916 defining the exempt status 
of nonprofit charitable institutions in 
the District of Columbia. In addition 
to exempting a group of research and 
educational organizations by name, it 
added a clause with respect to the 
exemption of educational institutions 
organized under nonprofit charters 
which defined exempt properties as 
those operated by educational institu- 
tions “‘which embraces the generally 
recognized relationship of teacher 
and student.” There is also in the 
new statute a rather unusual pro- 
vision that, in the event of the future 
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sale of lands above acquisition costs, 
the philanthropy shall be required to 
pay back taxes to the District upon 
these properties up to the extent of 
fifty per cent of the net profit on such 
sales. The new law also requires 
philanthropic institutions to file a 
report annually with the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, 
“showing the purposes for which its 
exempt property has been used during 
the preceding calendar year.” 

Additional evidence of recent ef- 
forts to modify the tax-exemption 
status of colleges and universities are 
recorded by the annual reports of 
several university presidents. The 
reports of President Angell of Yale 
University for the years 1933, 1935, 
and 1937, together with the 1936 
report of President Butler of Colum- 
bia, have dealt with this problem at 
some length. There is similar evidence 
on the part of public governing bodies 
and tax commissions which have ex- 
amined these problems and have pub- 
lished recent reports dealing with 
them. This is particularly true of the 
annual reports of the New York State 
Tax Commission and similar reports 
for Connecticut and New Jersey, to- 
gether with recent official reports of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and California. 


HE position of educational insti- 

tutions with reference to taxation 
under the state retail-sales taxes is 
one of almost as many patterns as 
there are states which levy such taxes. 
Generally speaking, the public insti- 
tutions, as governmental instrumen- 
talities, are exempt from these levies 
in exactly the same manner as are the 
Federal government, the states, and 
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the states’ local governmental sub- 
divisions. On the other hand, the 
place of the privately controlled non- 
profit educational institutions under 
these taxes is one of many varia- 
tions. Several examples are herewith 
presented. 

Under the California Sales and 
Use Tax, all purchases for institutional 
operations, except food products, are 
subject to the two-and-a-half per cent 
sales levy. Likewise, all commodities 
purchased by an institution for resale 
to its students, such as the sales of 
college book stores, are taxable, and 
the institution must collect and remit 
the tax proceeds to the State Treasury 
just as is required of all vendors. The 
only exemption is upon meals served 
in institutional dining halls and cafe- 
terias exclusively to students, faculty 
members, and institutional employees. 
In all other dining facilities, however, 
where the public may be served, the 
sales tax is charged upon all food sales. 

The original Michigan sales tax, 
enacted in 1933, contained no exemp- 
tion for the nonprofit, charitable, edu- 
cational, and religious agencies. The 
1935 Amendment, however, pro- 
vided an exemption for the nonprofit 
educational institutions together with 
a similar exemption for all philan- 
thropic agencies. This amendment 
provided for the exemption of taxa- 
tion upon purchases of all educational 
supplies and equipment sold to insti- 
tutions or by institutional bookstores 
to students, but it does not exempt the 
tax on the purchase of such other 
items as class rings and class pins. 
The state tax authorities administer 
this tax in a very rigid manner and 
have interpreted the law to apply toa 
privately controlled college in which 
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its faculty members received part of 
their compensation in the form of 
meals in the student dining hall. 

The Missouri Sales Tax Depart- 
ment has ruled that all purchases used 
in the educational operations of a 
privately controlled institution are 
exempt and has likewise extended the 
exemption to sales to students in book- 
stores, dining halls, and cafeterias. 
However, by administrative ruling the 
Department has applied the tax to 
the purchase of athletic tickets sold to 
the general public and to the sale of 
student activity books covering such 
contests. 

At the other extreme is the Missis- 
sippi sales tax statute which grants 
complete exemption to “corporations, 
associations, or societies, organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific or educational 
purposes.” 

Many other instances of confusing, 
contradictory, and inconsistent appli- 
cation of the retail sales taxes reveal 
clearly a chaotic situation. Since 
these general sales taxes are now an 
integral part of the tax structures of 
almost one-half of the states and will 
probably so continue under the 
pressure for increased revenues, ur- 
gent efforts should be made to secure 
for the privately controlled group 
of educational institutions the equiv- 
alent of the status accorded publicly 
controlled ones. 


VIDENCE of current interest in 
tax exemption on the Federal 
level is the recent recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for a 
percentage limitation upon charitable 
bequests under the Federal estate tax. 
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Congress, however, did not adopt this 
recommendation in the Revenue Act 
of 1942. A far-reaching aspect of this 
whole exemption problem which dis- 
turbs the friends and spokesmen of 
the privately controlled institutions of 
higher education is emphasized by the 
recent statement of Mr. Zook in his 
annual report for the year 1941~42. 
His statement is as follows: 


If the federal government, in its desire 
to realize the maximum revenue, enters 
this field of taxation [limitation of char- 
itable bequests], thus marking a depar- 
ture from a basic principle as old as the 
Republic, it would undoubtedly lend 
encouragement and assistance to state 
and local governmental units in elim- 
inating or reducing their exemptions. As 
you already know, state and local govern- 
ments have increasingly encroached upon 
institutional exemptions which tradi- 
tionally have been accorded to privately 
controlled charitable, religious, and edu- 
cational agencies. In my opinion the 
federal government should continue to 
refrain from entering this field of taxation 
because of its unfortunate effects upon a 
great group of institutions of higher 
education which make an_ inestimable 
contribution to American life and which 
therefore deserve the same consideration 
over the long future which they have 
enjoyed in the past.5 


In March, 1942, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and his tax adviser 
made another recommendation to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
which would curtail a long-established 
exemption of charitable, educational, 
and religious organizations under the 
corporate income tax. Specifically, 
Mr. Randolph Paul, tax adviser to 


the Secretary, recommended: 
5Educational Record, XXIII (July, 1942), p. 413- 
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... Many exempt corporations, how- 
ever, have so far departed from the pur- 
pose of the exemption [under the corpo- 
rate income tax statute] as to engage in 
trades and business completely unrelated 
to their exempt activities, and yet the 
income of such business activities remains 
exempt from tax. If a college operates a 
hotel, the earnings of the hotel are 
exempt; if an orphans’ home operates a 
waterworks and an electric power and gas 
company, the earnings of these utilities 
are exempt; if a charitable organization 
operates a bathing beach, the earnings of 
the beach are exempt. In this way 
sources of considerable tax revenue are 
withdrawn from the scope of the tax. At 
the same time privately owned businesses 
are forced to compete with other business 
not subject to an income tax. 

It is believed that the exemptions 
accorded to such organizations should 
not be so distorted. It is therefore sug- 
gested that such corporations be taxed on 
the income derived from a trade or 
business not necessarily incident to their 
exempt activities.® 

Under the present statute, the 
total income of a philanthropic corpo- 
ration, regardless of source, is exempt 
from taxation, provided it is used 
exclusively for charitable purposes. 
Because of the infrequent ownership 
by educational institutions of such 
enterprises as motion-picture theaters, 
hotels, electric-power plants, stores, 
bathing beaches, or similar business 
enterprises, and together with the 
relatively liberal exemption which the 
Treasury recommended at $5,000 per 
institution, the adoption of this pro- 
posal would not be a serious handicap 
for institutions operating such enter- 


®Hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, on Revenue 
Revision of 1942. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1942. Vol. I, p. 89. 
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prises. In the event of the adoption 
of the proposal, educational institu- 
tions should be able to divest them- 
selves advantageously of profitable 
enterprises. Enactment of this rec- 
ommendation would also induce in- 
stitutions to adopt more accurate 
accounting and cost analysis prac- 
tices. Studies of total costs of con- 
ducting these business enterprises 
might often reveal that they were 
being operated at a loss or at a small 
profit. 

Such an amendment to the income 
tax statute would be a distinct depar- 
ture from previous statutes and court 
decisions which have broadly inter- 
preted exemption as applying to the 
uses rather than sources of philan- 
thropic income. However, it should 
be recognized that the Treasury was 
advocating a principle, already in use 
by several states with respect to the 
ownership of real estate, by which 
taxes are levied upon real property 
used for income purposes. 


HE preceding paragraphs pre- 
sent a series of examples of 
indirect governmental aids through tax 
exemption to the privately controlled 
institutions of higher education. These 
examples may be grouped into two 
general classifications, namely: tax 
exemptions which exclude these insti- 
tutions from the payment of certain 
taxes frequently paid by private 
organizations, and tax exemptions of 
various types which facilitate the 
efforts of these institutions to obtain 
benefactions. 
The preliminary study of these sub- 
sidy exemptions to privately con- 
trolled higher educational institutions 
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suggests the tentative conclusion that 
these indirect governmental aids are 
generally desirable for several reasons: 
In the first place, they represent 
substantial financial assistance to pri- 
vately controlled institutions of higher 
education. Second, experience has 
indicated that such aids are provided 
by government and received by higher 
institutions without the intrusion of 
undesirable and significant controls. 
Third, they are a continuing type of 
indirect aid which do not require 
periodic legislative review and action. 
Fourth, these institutions perform 
services in the public interest which 
to a large degree would have to 
be taken over at public expense if the 
services of privately controlled higher 
institutions were greatly curtailed or 
eliminated. Fifth, since it has long 
been, and is still, accepted public pol- 
icy to encourage the establishment 
and continuance of private higher 
educational institutions, it is justifi- 
able to provide some public assistance, 
at least of an indirect character. And 
finally, institutions have become ac- 
customed to these exemptions over a 
long period of years, and have adjusted 
their fiscal structures accordingly. 
This adjustment should not be vio- 
lently disturbed without excellent 
reasons in line with sound and long- 
range public policy. 

The granting of indirect financial 
aids by government to private higher 
educational institutions implies cer- 
tain reciprocal responsibilities on the 
part of these institutions. The deter- 
mination of methods and forms of 
subsidy exemptions to privately con- 
trolled higher educational institutions 
is a problem of extreme complexity. 
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It is, therefore, exceedingly important 
at this juncture, when legislative bod- 
ies show increased resistance to the 
extension of tax exemption and when 
courts are tending to eliminate or 
restrict present exemptions, that there 
should be a thorough investigation of 
this whole area. There is danger that, 
unless this field is studied carefully and 
a sound public policy formulated and 
adopted, higher educational institu- 
tions will suffer from the “‘piecemeal” 
approach which has characterized 
many court decisions in this field. 

A study of the utilization of the 
exemption of benefactions under the 
Federal income and estate taxes has 
already been published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education.’ This 
study indicates clearly the desirability 
of having administrators of higher 
institutions study carefully the oppor- 
tunities afforded to their institutions 
by the various types of existing 
exemptions. The limited portions of 
income and estates contributed for 
philanthropic purposes, particularly 
of those in the upper brackets, suggest 
clearly the necessity for reshaping 
institutional policies for the promotion 
of benefactions. Previously, the bulk 
of private gifts and grants came 
largely from the foundations and a 
small number of wealthy donors. 
It is now clearer than ever before 
that colleges and universities must 
adapt their policies and procedures 
and seek gifts and bequests from the 
larger number of their alumni, friends, 
and constituents in the middle-income 
brackets. 


7Goldthorpe, J. Harold. Higher Education, Phi- 
lanthropy, and Federal Tax Exemptions. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 


1944 
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TAX EXEMPTIONS 


N GENERAL, the available re- 

search literature in this field consists 
primarily of the official reports of 
several state legislative committees, 
tax commissions, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board Report, Tax 
Burdens and Exemptions, published in 
1923, and the Tax Policy League’s 
Proceedings of 1938 under the general 
title, Tax Exemptions, which con- 
tains a chapter entitled “‘Exemptions 
to Educational, Philanthropic, and 
Religious Organizations” by Lucy W. 
Killough. There is also the article by 
James W. Martin, the “Social Aspects 
of Tax Exemption,” which is a 
chapter in the volume, Governmental 
Finance in the Modern Economy, of the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, January 
1936; together with occasional period- 
ical articles and chapters in textbooks 
on public finance. 

What Mabel Walker stated in 
her chapter, ““Notes on Books and 
Materials in Public Finance,” in the 
1936 Annals volume just referred to 
is substantially as true today as it 
was eight years ago. In introducing 
her comments on the materials dealing 
with the social aspects of exemption, 
she wrote as follows: 


There is no general text of tax exemp- 
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tion, although there might well be one, 
and a very bulky one at that. Tax 
exemption is a large and growing problem 
in this country and it has many mani- 
festations—principally tax exempt prop- 
erty (real estate and personal property), 
tax exempt income (from government 
securities), and tax exempt groups (vet- 
erans, officeholders and others)... . 
There is no comprehensive treatment of 
the whole subject.® 

Because of the fragmentary nature 
and limited scope of these articles and 
studies it is important at this partic- 
ular juncture, when legislative bodies 
are increasingly resistant to the grant- 
ing of exemptions and, together with 
the courts, are eliminating or restrict- 
ing existing exemptions, to make a 
careful analysis of the history, scope, 
character, incidence, and results of 
our present exemption policies. As a 
result of such a study, recommenda- 
tions should eventuate for a satis- 
factory policy fair both to the govern- 
mental units increasingly in need of 
greater revenues and to the privately 
controlled higher institutions which 
are constantly meeting with more 
difficult problems of financial support. 


8Walker, Mabel L. “Notes on Books and Ma- 
terials in Public Finance,’ Governmental Finance in 
the Modern Economy. p. 236. (Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 183, January, 1936.) 
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N THIS war the services of highly 
trained experts have reached new 
levels of importance; in the post- 

war world the most brilliant and best 
trained minds will have an immense 

value in shaping affairs. An ever- 
expanding rdéle for specialists will 
require their continual re-education. 

Before the entry of this country into 
the war, several hundred doctors of 
philosophy were taking postdoctoral 
work on a part- or full-time basis. 
Their goals were professional growth, 
intellectual revitalization, intensive 
and specialized research, and the 
pursuit of broader interests. 

Nor was this an altogether recent 
development. W. C. Bagley is under 
the impression that President Harper 
of the University of Chicago in the 
early nineties proposed a postdoctoral 
program leading to the LL.D. degree.! 

K. M. Dallenbach, describing con- 
ditions at Cornell University, says: 





J. W. Baird secured his doctorate in 
1902 and the year following he continued 
his studies here as Carnegie Fellow. In 
1911 . . . and for many years following, 
the Graduate School gave post-doctoral 
students, upon the recommendation of 
the department concerned, the status of 
Honorary Doctor and the courtesy 
of the University’s facilities. . . . Before 


1The statements are taken from letters. 





American Postdoctoral Education 


By NATHAN ISRAELI 


A Field Which Needs More Intensive Cultivation 


1930, the Department of Psychology 

. averaged about one Honorary Doc. 
tor in five years. Since 1930 we have had 
one or two Resident Doctors every year. 

In the future, it is very likely that 
many will pursue postdoctoral work 
along various lines such as resumption 
of their former investigations, acquisi- 
tion of new techniques, or conversion 
of wartime to peacetime skills. In 
order to secure some indication as to 
the character and extent it will have, 
it seems desirable to indicate the 
different types of such work which 
were carried on in the period immedi- 
ately preceding America’s entrance 
into the war. 

The first pattern is a random or 
unplanned affair: no special provisions 
are made for the Ph.D. returning for 
additional work. He automatically 
reverts to the status of a graduate or 
extension student. Quite a few uni- 
versities remain unaware of post- 
doctoral needs. It is probably assumed 
that the Ph.D. degree is a sign of 
recognized ability for independent 
research and scholarship and that no 
educational provisions beyond _ the 
doctorate need to be made. This isa 
wasteful situation. 

A person holding a_ postdoctoral 
fellowship granted by a university, 
the National Research Council, the 
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POSTDOCTORAL EDUCATION 


Social Science Research Council, the 
Guggenheim Foundation, or some 
other agency, and spending a year or 
more at a university on a special 
project represents a second type. Of 
special interest in this connection is 
the aim of the Social Science Research 
Council to enhance productivity in the 
social sciences through providing for 
intensive field and interdisciplinary 
training. This type of work has led 
to many brilliant achievements. 

Another pattern of postdoctoral 
education is exemplified in the experi- 
mental approach of the Advanced 
School of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, which 
seeks to promote continual profes- 
sional growth in education. It has 
set up for instance, a formal post- 
doctoral course, Education 700A, 
which provides for independent study 
and research or for access to any 
combination of courses in the School. 
During the winter semester of 1941-42 
most of the 48 postdoctoral students 
in Teachers College were taking part- 
time work. At the same time, there 
were 28 postdoctoral students listed 
as visiting scholars at the Graduate 
School, Columbia University, most of 
whom were on a full-time basis. 


N AN effort to obtain a cross- 

section of the opinion of the 
Teachers College group concerning 
certain aspects of postdoctoral work, a 
questionnaire survey was made. Those 
who responded regarded their chief 
purposes as preparation for more 
advanced positions, additional train- 
ing in research, filling in gaps in their 
education, preparation for a change 
in occupation, or stimulation in con- 
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nection with teaching. They had 
gained most from consultation with 
the faculty, use of the library, attend- 
ance at lectures, doing things without 
a degree in view, and acquiring precise 
techniques and knowledge. As inade- 
quacies in the program, they pointed 
to a lack of placement opportunities, 
the requirement of tuition fees for 
credit, and insufficient attention to 
professional advancement in the field 
of education. They believed that post- 
doctoral work would assume greater 
importance in American education, 
that it should keep educators in 
touch with new findings and new 
trends, that it is to the teaching 
profession what postgraduate work 
is to the medical profession, and 
that the University should assume 
responsibility for further training of 
the postdoctoral students. For the 
improvement of the program, they 
recommended many things, including 
a postdoctoral internship, courses 
without credit, compilation of an 
inventory of abilities and knowledge 
of students for utilization by the Uni- 
versity, round-table meetings, special 
library facilities and services, oppor- 
tunity to observe the latest methods 
of teaching, instruction through com- 
mittee work and conferences, and 
information about faculty research 
interests. They suggested the estab- 
lishment of experimental courses on 
important technical topics, guidance 
in research, assistance in publication, 
and a closer follow-up by the Uni- 
versity of its doctoral graduates. 
For expansion of the postdoctoral 
program they pointed out the need of 
assistance on specific problems in 
connection with the students’ pro- 
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fessional work, workshops on writing 
and on college curriculum construc- 
tion, and short units surveying 
developments in various fields. 

The Institute of Human Relations 
at Yale University emphasizes the 
importance of multiple specialization 
and interdisciplinary education. This 
represents a fourth type. Somewhat 
similar is the plan of the New School 
for Social Research. Both institu- 
tions may be expected to stimulate 
a broad competence of postdoctoral 
students in several interrelated fields. 

Another pattern of postdoctoral 
education provides opportunities for 
a prolonged research and study with 
a view to the complete ripening of 
creative powers. This is exemplified 
by the Noyes postdoctoral fellowships 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, which provide up to three 
years’ study for the development of 
the habit of independent research. 
Another example is the program of 
the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. Within a decade or so it 
has succeeded in creating a milieu 
which encourages intellectual and 
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creative work on a very high level. 
Great achievements may be expected 
from postdoctoral work here. 

A usual pattern is furnished by 
the pre-war Cornell Summer Research 
Station in Psychology. Here “Resi- 
dent Doctors” occupied an office in 
the Psychological Laboratory, used 
the library and laboratory facilities, 
and pursued diverse activities. This 
type of program seems to offer a 
significant short-term outlet for the 
creative and scholarly Ph.D. 

These patterns of postdoctoral edu- 
cation reflect different ways in which 
universities have sought to meet the 
needs of Ph.D.’s for further study. 
It is likely that after the war uni- 
versities will take more seriously this 
level of education and will aim to 
promote more intensive research over 
an extended period, as well as an 
increasing competence and expertness 
through interdisciplinary _ training. 
One major indirect result that would 
follow from such a program would be 
the revaluation of various aspects of 
higher education in the light of experi- 
ences with postdoctoral education. 

[Vol. XV, No. 8] 
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College Courses in Retrospect 


By RICHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK 


Attitudes of Sixty Graduates toward the Curriculums of the Institutions from 
Which They Were Graduated 


MPLOYMENT interviewers try 
kL, to ascertain the interests of the 

men who are applicants for 
positions. They ask about personal and 
family history, schools attended, books 
read, recreational and leisure-time ac- 
tivities, previous employment, travel, 
hobbies, membership in societies, and 
a host of other questions. When 60 
college graduates were interviewed for 
employment in a large manufacturing 
concern, four special questions were 
included in each interview, and the 
answers were recorded by a stenog- 
rapher. The 60 applicants were inter- 
viewed by one man. The four questions 
were: Of all the college courses you 
have taken, which one have you 
enjoyed the most? Was that required 
or elective? Of all the college courses 
you have taken, which one have you 
disliked the most? Was that required 
or elective? 

These questions usually were intro- 
duced in the middle of the interview 
for the purpose of exploring the inter- 
ests of the applicants as indicated by 
reactions to subjects that had been 
studied. They were preceded by 
questions about different preparatory 
schools and colleges attended, sum- 
mer-vacation activities, and reasons 
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for selecting particular fields of study, 
such as engineering, chemistry, or 
business management. The size of the 
senior class to which the applicant 
belonged was ascertained, and ques- 
tions concerning his relative scholastic 
standing in the class were asked. The 
comment, “‘ Now let’s talk about some 
of the courses you have taken,” was 
the signal for the stenographer to 
begin recording the applicant’s re- 
marks. She recorded the applicant’s 
complete comments on the courses he 
had liked and disliked. One of the 
sixty interview reports is presented in 
its entirety. It has not been edited 
and is a fair sample of the results that 
were obtained by means of this 
method. 

Interview No. 49— 

Interviewer: 

Of all the college courses you have 
taken, which one have you enjoyed the 
most? 

Applicant: 

I think the course I enjoyed the most 
was probably social psychology because 
of the paper which I worked upon in the 
course. I went out in the field and inter- 
viewed the parents of fifty high-school 
students and interviewed the students 
and gave them tests. It was a study— 
these were selected high-school stu- 
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dents—selected on the basis of a number of 
characteristics. Each high-school student 
rated every other high-school student. In 
that way we selected these fifty who were 
supposedly superior. It was a study in 
which we were to determine the social 
characteristics of this group of high-school 
‘students. We did this by means of a 
battery of tests and interviews. 

Q. What one important thing did you 
learn? 

A. We didn’t find any one particular 
thing. 

Q. Did anything of importance come 
out of it? 

A. We gave the Bernreuter Personality 
Test and we found a very interesting 
thing. Are you acquainted with the 
Bernreuter scale? 

Q. Yes. 

A. As you know, the curve goes up like 
that and down like that. Our curve 
came out this way, up and down and then 
up with a large number of extroverts and 
introverts and very few ambiverts. 

Q. What was the reason for that? 

A. We didn’t quite know. The only way 
I can explain it is that it may be that, in 
the rating scale, the students rating each 
other picked what they considered the 
outstanding student, those who were 
different from the average. 

Q. What subject did you dislike the 
most in your four years of college? 

A. Possibly my language, French. 

Q. What year did you take that? 

A. Freshman and sophomore. 

Q. What did you dislike about it? 

A. It was simply a matter of mem- 
orization to me and it just didn’t appeal 
to me. 

Q. Was it the method of presentation or 
subject-matter? 

A. Perhaps both. I felt that the course 
was not taught right in as much as there 
was no attempt made at conversational 
French. We studied grammar. I always 
felt you should have some conversational 
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French but none was taught at all. It 
was simply a study of grammar from 
start to finish. 

Q. Was that elective or required? 

A. Elective. 

Q. Was the course you liked so much 
elective or required? 

A. Elective. 


HE 60 college graduates who 

participated in this study of 
attitudes toward curriculums received 
their education and training in twenty- 
seven different institutions. The 
names of the schools, and the number 
of persons from each school are: 


Berea College........ : Mew York... ....5. I 
Oe ee eee t Gee siee.........: 2 
a SS 3. Pennsylvania State 
eer 5 eo eee 4 
ee es 1 Pennsylvania........ I 
oi eee t 6Pemeeton..... 60... 3 
Harvard School of ee I 
ee eee s Stanferd............ 2 
(eee 5 Tennessee........... I 


U. S. Naval Academy 1 


Iowa State College... 1 
Virginia Military In- 


State University of 


See I WEIOE. cos csecvinc I 
MORGUCky........5.. 2  WasGomem........... 
Michigan State Col- Wittenberg College... 1 

lege of Agriculture. 1 Yale................ II 
NEDrasE®....... 005.2%. I 
Newark College of rrr 60 

Engineering....... I 


In the total group there were 13 
Bachelors of Arts, 35 Bachelors of 
Science, one Master of Arts, one Mas- 
ter of Science, 6 Masters of Business 
Administration, and 4 Doctors of Phi- 
losophy. Forty-eight among the 60 
men who were interviewed received 
their last degrees either in 1936 or 
1937. Fifty-nine last degrees were 
granted during the period 1933-38. 
One Bachelor of Science degree was 
granted in 1928. These interviews 
were conducted in 1938. 

Two-thirds of the men were under 
twenty-four years of age. The age 
range extended from twenty to thirty- 
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one years. Twelve held advanced 
degrees, which accounts for the major 
number of those over twenty-three. 

As a group, these 60 men were 
above the average in intelligence when 
compared with other college grad- 
uates. Fifty-five of the men were 
given the Ohio State University Psy- 
chological Test, Form 17. The mean 
score was 163.77, S.D. 37.99. The 
scores ranged from 80 to 255 points. 
When the same test was given to 903 
college graduates who were applicants 
for employment, the mean score was 
148.57, S.D. 37.05. 

The 60 college graduates, as they 
indicated subjects liked and disliked, 
named 120 courses they had taken. 
Thirty-six required courses were liked 
and 46 were disliked. Twenty-four 
elective courses were liked and 14 
were disliked. The men named the 
courses as they remembered them. 
The interviewer did not probe deeply 
regarding exact catalogue designa- 
tions of courses. 

The comments regarding the 
courses, which the applicant made 
during the interview, and later scru- 
tiny of college catalogues clarified 
most of the doubtful points. The 
interest in this material lies in fields 
of subject-matter liked or disliked. 

The following lists give the names 
of the courses mentioned in the words 
used by the applicants during the 
interviews. These designations may 
not agree in every case with the names 
of the courses as stated in the cata- 
logues of the institutions the men 
attended. Numbers following courses 
named indicate the frequency of men- 
tion of the course. Where no number 
appears, only one person named it. 
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REQUIRED COURSES 


LIKED 
Advertising 
Alternating Current 
aboratory 

Analytic Geometry 

Applied Physiology 

Business Policy 

Calculus 

Chemical Engineering 
(2) 

Chemistry 

Contemporary English 
Literature 

Corporation Finance 

Corporations 

Cost Accounting (2) 

Elementary Physical 
Chemistry 

Factory Management 

Geology 

Heating, Ventilating, 
Air Conditioning 
Design 

Human Relations in In- 
dustry 

Industrial 
tion 

Industrial Management 

Interior Ballistics 

Internal Combustion 
Engine Design 

Mathematics (2) 

Mechanical Laboratory 


Administra- 


2 

Metallurgy 

Monetary Problems and 
Banking 

Organization and Man- 
agement of Business 
Enterprise 

Physical Chemistry 

Power Planning Prac- 
tice and Design 

Psychology 

Refraction and Reflec- 
tion of Light 

Strength of Materials (2) 


DISLIKED 

Accounting 

Ancient and Medieval 
History 

Argumentation 

Banking 

Business Organization 
and ration 

Chemical Technology 

Chemistry 

Citizenship 

Descriptive Geometry 

Differential Equations 

Drafting 

Drawing 

Economics and Trans- 
portation 

English Composition 

French (2) 

Freshman English 

Generai Physics 

Heat Engines 

History 

Hydraulics Laboratory 

Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Management 

Introductory Statistics 

Machine Design (2) 

Measurement and Ex- 
periment in Educa- 
tion 

Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (2) 

Mechanical Laboratory 

Metal Shop 

Navigation and Sea- 
manship 

Physical Chemistry 

Physics (4) 

Principles of Teaching 

Public Speaking (2) 

Retail Distribution 

Social Science 

Spanish 

Thermodynamics (2) 

Trigonometry and Sim- 
ple Calculus 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


LIKED 
American Literature (2) 
Business and Industrial 

Management 
Corporate Finance 
Elementary Economics 
English Literature 
Extemporaneous Speak- 

ing 
History of History 
Indeterminate Struc- 
tures 
Industrial Relations and 

Social Reform 
Introduction to History 
Man and Nature 


DISLIKED 
Anthropology 
Business Organization 

and Operation 
Economics 
English Poetry 
Evolution 
French (2) 
German 
ae 

edieval History 
Philosophy (2) 
Reckolen 
Sociology 
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ELECTIVE COURSES, LIKED (Continued) 


Military History of the 
United States 

Modern Art 

Modern Social Philos- 


Qualitative Organic An- 
alysis 

Quantitative Analysis 

Social Psychology 

Statistics of Economic 





ophy 
Napoleonic History of Plannin 

the French Revolution Survey of Historical 
Plant Layout Literature 
Political Science Time Study 


OT all of the young men com- 

mented upon the courses they 
had enjoyed or disliked. Some limited 
themselves to naming the courses. 
Others responded at length, making 
interesting observations upon the con- 
tents of the courses and methods of 
presentation that had been used. This 
was a form of “customer analysis.” 
The college years of these men were 
behind them. They were off campus, 
and they were talking with an older 
man who was seriously considering 
them for positions that were to be 
filled. Probably few men felt the 
necessity of editing their remarks, as 
might have happened if they had been 
discussing courses with officials of 
their colleges. Several comments that 
were made regarding courses are 
presented here: 


REQUIRED COURSES LIKED— 

Physical Chemistry “cleared up the 
other chemistry I had had. I was inter- 
ested in chemistry all the way along, and 
that course seemed to do more toward 
organizing the other chemistry I had had 
than any other.” 

Human Relations in Industry gave 
“the practical side. We had actual cases 
come in and put on demonstrations, and 
it was also interesting to work out the 
problems. I enjoyed that.” 

Analytic Geometry “was a puzzle if 
there ever was one. Sometimes you had 
to work hours to get answers to problems.” 

English Literature “was taught by a 
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man who had been a sergeant major ina 
British battalion in the first World War. 
He could make things interesting that 
would ordinarily be dry and hard, not 
easy, but interesting; and he could make 
the students want to look further and find 
out more about the psychology back of 
the subject. Perhaps I should have said 
the course was English literature con- 
temporary with Shakespeare because it 
was of that time. We studied some 
Shakespeare...” 

Geology—‘‘the idea of the growth and 
formation of earth features was really the 
central thing that was interesting to 
me. . . . I like the outdoors very much 
and that had a great deal to do with it.” 
REQUIRED COURSES DISLIKED— 

Introductory Statistics “was routine 
pick-and-shovel work, and I had had so 
much of that. . . . It becomes tiresome 
to review minor points which have been 
seen in a different form many, many 
times.” 

General Physics “was pure mathemat- 
ics and was absolutely inapplicable to an 
engineer’s work. . . . It ended up by all 
of us memorizing the mathematic deriva- 
tions that we had actually assigned and 
letting the rest go. That was a useless 
course.” 

English Composition “was [uninterest- 
ing] due to the man rather than the 
subject-matter. He didn’t like to teach 
the lower classes, and he made it known.” 

Social Science was taught by a pro- 
fessor who “was quite a deep thinker, but 
he was a very poor teacher. He was very 
disgusted with college students. He was 
very persevering but just did not seem 
to understand them. He tried to give 
them freedom, and they just seemed to 
take advantage of him.” 

Trigonometry and Simple Calculus 
were “just plain drudgery for me. . 

I put a lot of work out because I knew it 
was the only way I was going to get 
through. It was an elementary course and 
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the professor was more interested in his 
advanced courses. He gave us a lot of 
hard work and didn’t explain very well.” 

Principles of Teaching “appeared to 
me to be too simple. The things that they 
discussed in class always grated on my 
nerves as being something that a second- 
grader should have understood. It was 
just purely a continual hashing over and 
talking about something that nobody ever 
cared about or ever would care about.” 

Chemical Technology “was not very 
well organized and I didn’t particularly 
enjoy the second semester of that course. 
The teacher was rather an unusual man 
who had done some very brilliant work, 
but he didn’t seem to give very much 
attention to the course that he was 
teaching and that was a very common 
objection among the students. He didn’t 
seem to try to organize the material or 
make it an integrated or interesting 
course.” 

ELECTIVE COURSES LIKED— 

Statistics of Economic Planning “was 
perhaps the most broadening course I 
have ever had .. . involving the gen- 
eral picture of social reform in this 
country and other countries and describ- 
ing the attempts which have been made 
toward economic planning and how they 
have succeeded, as well as the legislative 
moves in this country.” 

History of History was taught by “‘the 
most fascinating lecturer in the university 
and one of the best scholars. He just held 
you spellbound. He told you many dif- 
ferent stories, and made you want to fol- 
low them up yourself. If it hadn’t been for 
his personality, I would not have taken 
the course.” 

Elementary Economics “‘was an entirely 
new field to me. Many things which I 
was wondering about seemed to come 
through with particular clarity mostly 
because of excellent teaching.” 

American Literature “was given by a 
most interesting man. His lectures were 
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amusing and entertaining. He had a lot 
to offer. He gave you a basis for criticiz- 
ing modern American literature.” 

Survey of Historical Literature “was 
not in itself particularly interesting. 
[The teacher] was the best lecturer I had. 
He had use of the language and his 
method of delivery was good.” 

Business and Industrial Management 
“was a general survey course. You did 
not feel that you got much out of the 
course but it gave you an insight into the 
subject.” 

Quantitative Analysis interested me 
because “‘of the accuracy and care that 
you had to take.” 

Qualitative Organic Analysis “classi- 
fied all the organic chemistry I had known 
up to that time, and it gave me an insight 
into the application of the theory that I 
already had.” 

Political Science was taught by a “ well- 
known professor, who is an outstanding 
authority on international affairs—inter- 
national law particularly. . . . The course 
he presented on the governments of Rus- 
sia, Italy, and France, as well as the 
smaller countries, was one of the most 
fruitful, I think, I had had in opening 
my eyes to what is going on today.” 

American Literature “gave us contact 
with some very fine writers and the 
background that was given to us in the 
lectures was such as to make us more and 
more interested in these writers. . . . We 
had quite a bit of reading to do, which, if 
I did it, kept me very interested in the 
subject. I liked the books very much.” 
ELECTIVE COURSES DISLIKED— 

Anthropology “I considered a complete 
waste of time. The course contained 
things you could guess, or, if you couldn’t 
guess, you had no desire to know. It 
was a very easy course. I think it would 
have been a good course back in 1890. 
By the time 1935 came around it was a 
little old and out of date. A lot of people 
liked it, but I just didn’t.” 
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Sociology “‘I didn’t like because there 
was nothing to it. I dropped it at the end 
of the first semester. I did not think it 
was worth the three hours of work I was 
putting in it.” 

Journalism “was an introductory course. 
It had almost nothing to it. I took it in 
my freshman year, and it was about the 
most worthless thing I ever had.” 

Business Organization and Operation 
“was just a pure memory course. I had 
never been used to memorizing.” 

Philosophy “was just reading the old 
philosophers starting with Aristotle. I 
didn’t mind the reading, but the course 
seemed rather dull. The professor didn’t 
make it interesting.” 

French “was a mere matter of routine 
memory. I wanted to learn to read 
French, but it wasn’t as interesting as I 
thought. I didn’t dislike it. I never 
stopped to think that I disliked anything 
in particular. It was just a matter of 
learning facts. It didn’t seem to me that 
they stressed the important thing, learn- 
ing to read French.” 

Economics “was a terrible course. The 
teachers hated it. It was an introduction 
to economics and they just flew through 
it. It became very dry and dull. You 
learned it by rote and you passed the 
examination and that was that.” 


FTER all of the interviewing and 
testing was completed, positions 

were offered to 41 of the 60 applicants. 
One of the 41 men failed to pass a 
required physical examination, which 
was given after he was offered a posi- 
tion. Twenty-five of the men ac- 
cepted the offers and reported for 
work. Nothing definite is revealed by 
an inspection of the lists showing 
courses liked or disliked by the 25 
men hired or the 35 men not hired. 
During the next ten years, probably 
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half of the employed group will leave 
the company. Even then, a compar- 
ison of courses liked and disliked by 
survivors in company employment 
and nonsurvivors will not be signif- 
icant because of the small number 
of cases. 

These questions have an impres- 
sionistic rather than a statistical value. 
They are in a class with the stock 
clinical type of question, “How do 
you feel?” The important thing may 
be how the question is answered, 
rather than what is said. 

Some of these applicants talked 
convincingly in a clean-cut fashion. 
They conveyed impressions of degrees 
of enthusiasm or disgust. Others 
floundered, groped for words, and 
evidenced distress while attempting 
to phrase answers to the questions. A 
few fenced and dodged and stated that 
they did not dislike any of their 
courses. When asked, “Did you like 
them all equally well?” they admitted 
that they preferred some to others. It 
was then a simple matter to lead 
them to a discussion of the least pre- 
ferred group. Finally, without forc- 
ing, they would name some one course 
that they would have been willing to 
drop if they had been required to 
limit their schedules. 

The way the applicant for employ- 
ment answers creates a favorable or 
unfavorable impression upon the in- 
terviewer. Other important factors 
are voice quality, posture, and ges- 
tures. All of these elements must play 
their part in helping the interviewer 
to decide whether to employ or reject 
the man. Viewed from that angle, it 
is of value to ask college graduates to 

[Continued on page 454) 
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Guidance by Students’ 


In the spring of 1939, a group 
of senior girls at Bethany College 
approached the faculty counselors 
with suggestions which they thought 
would improve the counseling pro- 
gram among the women students. 
During their four years, they had 
watched the counselors at work under 
the direction of Dean Kirkpatrick. 
For their academic guidance, the 
girls had nothing but praise, but they 
realized that the counselors had 
scarcely touched on social, personal, 
and emotional problems which often 
affect academic pursuits in unforeseen 
ways. Therefore, to strengthen and 
broaden the program in these areas, 
the girls proposed the use of an 
intermediary group between the coun- 
selors and the counseled. In other 
words, each faculty counselor was to 
have one student guide to assist him 
with his Freshmen. After a round- 
table discussion between the girls 
and the faculty committee which had 
been set up to consider the worth of 
the proposal, a tentative plan was 
taken to the faculty and adopted, 
with some misgivings, for a one-year 
trial. The lack of faculty enthusiasm 
only served to make the girls more 
determined to succeed. 

During the first year the guides 
worked with their respective coun- 


1Reported by Florence M. Hoagland, Academic 
Advisor for Women, Bethany College; and Barbara 
Schutt, Chairman of Student Guides during 
1941-42, Bethany College, West Virginia. 
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selors, but there were no group 
meetings of the guides by themselves 
or with the faculty. Consequently, 
there was no real check on the 
effectiveness of the program nor way 
to consider suggestions and improve- 
ments such as the group might work 
out in round-table discussions. 
Therefore, in the fall of 1940, the 
student guides, as they were now 
called, decided to meet twice a 
month with the academic adviser for 
women for informal discussions of 
freshman problems. After a few meet- 
ings, the girls decided to limit them- 
selves to specific problems which were 
broken down into the following groups: 


1. Health habits—amount of sleep, physical 
exercise, regularity of eating, etc. 

2. Social and emotional behavior—boy-and- 
girl relationships, group adjustment, home- 
sickness, and participation in extra-curricular 
activities 


3- Personal habits—grooming, cleanliness, and 


manners 


4. Academic behavior—regularity of class 


attendance, habits and methods of study, 
particular subject-matter difficulties, study 
conditions, and the like 


To make their help more concrete, 
and for their own guidance, the girls 
read several articles pertinent to the 
problems and then appointed com- 
mittees to work out simple check 
sheets and descriptive record forms 
for social, physical, and emotional 
behavior. These were criticized by 
the group with the help of the 
advisers, the best were adopted, and 
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then were filled out by the guides as 
they observed the Freshmen in their 
respective groups. At the end of the 
year, these were filed in the office of 
the academic adviser for women. 
Since then, such records are used in 
conferences and for the purpose of 
noting progress and making sug- 
gestions to the student herself. The 
check sheets also serve to stimu- 
late each guide to become better 
acquainted with the girls in her 
group. Sometimes the records are 
used as a basis for discussion at one 
of the meetings, and those showing 
particular freshman difficulties receive 
a great deal of attention. If a record 
has been inadequately filled in by a 
particular guide,*she is shown that 
the vague statements result from 
insufficient knowledge of the prob- 
lem. The guide is instructed to make 
the record more specific and pointed. 
In addition to making evaluations, 
the girls choose members of the 
faculty to lead their discussions. 
Gradually the guides have built up a 
close relationship with the faculty 
which has resulted in a mutual 
respect. A new student-faculty view- 
point has developed, and the organiza- 
tion has ironed out many campus 
difficulties which could not have been 
satisfactorily solved in any other way. 
In addition to the discussion groups, 
the student guides have asked the 
faculty counselors to work out more 
informal meetings with their Fresh- 
men. The guides are responsible 
for planning the meetings which are 
as informal and friendly as possible. 
There are after-dinner coffees, joint 
meetings of faculty and _ student 
counselors, special dinners for guests 
or students seeking counsel, and 
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individual parties. Each guide and 
counselor work out their own pro- 
gram. Of course, some of the Fresh- 
men receive more attention than 
others; and, if one is too timid to 
seek the counselor on her own initia- 
tive, the guide is expected to seek the 
counselor and talk over the situation. 
The faculty has now adopted the 
program as a part of the regular 
guidance procedure. Little by little, 
a program for the selection of 
incoming guides has become more 
specific. In April of each year, 
fourteen senior and junior women are 
chosen by the group and then passed 
upon by a committee of the faculty. 
The standards which the girls worked 
out themselves are listed under four 
headings: social, intellectual, physical, 
and moral. The list the girls set up 
is submitted here without revision: 
Intellectual— 
Ability to organize and use time to 
advantage 
Farsightedness 
Academic record above a C average 
Broad interests and enthusiasm 
Ability to be intellectually stimulating 
Respect of students and faculty 
Social— 
Poise 
Emotional objectivity 
Qualities needed for group leadership 
Interest in others 
Social conduct suited to a leader 
Attractive personality 
Physical— 
Understanding and acceptance of good 
health habits, including physical and 


mental hygiene 

Good grooming and cleanliness 
Moral— 

Self-discipline 

Respect for college and community 

standards of behavior 

Emotional maturity and stability 

Personal integrity 
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After the new group has been selected, 
a meeting is planned with the retiring 
members for a discussion of the 
program. Each member of the new 
group is given an opportunity to 
select the faculty counselor with 
whom she would like to work. This 
year the student guides have asked 
for a period of orientation before 
they begin their work with the new 
Freshmen. 

In 1942, the guides summed up 
their principles, aims, and suggestions 
as they had evolved out of their 
experience. The summary which they 
felt might be of help to succeeding 
groups is presented: 


I. To assist in the orientation and develop- 
ment of the freshman woman— 

1. Planning her college program, including 
program activities, studies, and social 
life. 

2. Encouraging her in her studies and 
assisting her by suggestions. 

3. Making regular check-ups of the 
progress of the girls being counseled. 

4. Suggesting social, intellectual, moral, 

and physical improvement. 
. Criticizing the counseled student tact- 
fully in her personal and college life. 

6. Offering sympathetic and constructive 
advice when the student counseled 
needs a more mature association than 
that of her classmates. 

7. Being an interesting and _ inspiring 
friend to the student counseled. 

8. Acquainting the Freshman with the 
traditions, regulations, and expecta- 
tions of the College, and guiding her in 
the mechanics of college life. 

II. To act as intermediary between the 
faculty counselor and the student— 

1. Acquainting the teacher with the stu- 
dent’s problems in which he can be of 
assistance. 

2. Encouraging the student to carry out 
his advice. 

3. Informing the teacher regularly of the 
student’s progress. 

4. Informing the teacher of the student’s 
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needs and offering frank suggestions for 
her benefit. 

5. Being alert at all times to the situa- 
tion and prepared to carry out the 
counselor’s suggestions faithfully. 

III. To encourage the guide to improve 

herself— 

1. By maintaining the ideals set down in 
the list of qualifications, as an acknowl- 
edgment of her willingness to serve as a 
student guide. 

2. By developing a consciousness of what 
the college—faculty and associates— 
expects of her, in the process of 
expecting it from others. 

3- By developing in her, leadership quali- 
ties, social poise, broadened interests, 
and a critical mind. 

4. By bringing her closer to the problems 
of the new college girl. 

5. By becoming aware of faculty prob- 
lems in her relationship with her 
counselor. 

IV. To work toward a richer and fuller life 

together— 

1. By setting a standard, as a group, by 
which all earnest students may live. 

2. By demanding respect and _ ideals 
toward which future student guides 
may build themselves. 

. By establishing beneficial traditions 

and habits in the college. 

4. By carrying over the attitudes and 
principles of the student guides in their 
behavior in other groups,. 

5. By becoming, as a group, intermediary 
between the faculty and the student 
body, carrying frank criticism to the 
faculty and receiving it there. 

6. By realizing and feeling a personal 
interest in the problems and aims of 
Bethany College and by furthering 
its interests by offering constructive 
suggestions and carrying out its prin- 
ciples in their own lives. 

7. By directing the attitudes of the 
student body by acting as a strong 
nucleus within it. 


At the present time, the group 
would like to have more actual guid- 
ance in their work and more prepara- 
tion. Noone realizes more fully than 
they, their own shortcomings. 


Bw 
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Veterans’ College Credit 


Regents of the University of the 
State of New York have approved a 
statement of policy with regard to 
college credit for education and mili- 
tary experience in the armed forces 
and a statement concerning the con- 
ditions under which colleges and uni- 
versities may offer high-school courses 
to students whose high-school pro- 
grams have been interrupted by the 
war. Correspondence courses given 
and validated by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute or by recog- 
nized colleges under the sponsorship 
of the USAFI may be recognized 
for credit if they are appropriate to 
the institution’s degree requirements. 
Courses offered on the college campus 
for service personnel, such as in the 
ASTP, may be assigned college credit 
on the basis of hours of instruction, 
laboratory work, and preparation, 
and may be accepted by other colleges 
on a transfer basis provided: the 
student is eligible for matriculation 
as a college student, the course does 
not duplicate work for which the 
student has already received credit, it 
is appropriate to the degree require- 
ments of the college offering the 
course, and the total number of 
semester-hours per term does not 
exceed the number of weeks in the 
term plus two. 

Not more than ten semester-hours 
credit may be granted to veterans 
who have served at least six months 
in the armed forces for general 
military experience, basic and ad- 
vanced training. For those who have 
had less than six months military 
service, not more than five semester- 
hours credit may be granted for the 
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successful completion Of the basic or 
recruit training program. A limited 
amount of additional credit supported 
by documentary evidence may be 
granted for work done systematically 
inservice specialty schools, technical 
training schools, and officer-candidate 
schools in which part of the work is 
of college grade, provided: 


It is applicable to the degree require- 
ments of the institution. 

It does not duplicate work for which 
credit has already been granted. 

The quality of the work is validated 
by either USAFI tests (the preferred 
method) or equivalent tests or procedures 
authorized by the college. Such credit, 
together with a statement of the basis 
on which it was validated, shall become 
a part of the student’s permanent col- 
lege record. 


The statement concerning high- 
school courses on the college campus 
provides: 


For a period terminating June 30, 1948, 
colleges and universities, in collaboration 
with secondary-school authorities, may 
offer secondary-school courses on a non- 
credit college basis to veterans and other 
students whose high-school programs 
have been interrupted by war work, if 
they have achieved senior standing in 
high school with records which indicate 
that they will qualify for admission to 
college. If it is to be applied toward the 
completion of a secondary-school course 
of study, such credit shall be assigned by 
a secondary school. 


Compulsory Military Service 

The American Council on Education 
is sponsoring a study of the his- 
tory of compulsory military service, 
requested by the constituent members 
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of the Council at a conference in 
Washington on May 4, 1944, and 
financed by the Committee on Youth 
Problems of the Council. The study 
will consider conscription in France, 
Germany, Russia, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Japan, and the United States. 
Particular attention will be given to 
the impact of conscription on govern- 
ment and education at all levels, and 
on training for the professions. 

George F. Zook, president of the 
Council, said: 

Inasmuch as several bills are now 
before the Congress proposing legislation 
to make mandatory one uninterrupted 
year of military training for young men 
of 18, the American people will soon be 
faced with the question of deciding 
whether this country needs continued 
universal military conscription. We must, 
therefore, have the light of experience 
upon which to base our decision. This 
matter, obviously, is one of particular 
concern to educators. We believe that 
the history of conscription throughout 
the world provides one sound basis for 
evaluating the present proposals. 


Foreign Languages and the 

Army Program 

The Commission on Trends in Edu- 
cation of the Modern Language 
Association of America has adopted 
a statement entitled ‘Foreign Lan- 
guages and the Army Program.” It 
reads in part as follows: 

The Commission . . . takes deep satis- 
faction in the results of the Army 
Specialized Training Program in pre- 
paring thousands of our soldiers to use 
foreign languages in the national service. 
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It welcomes the wide interest of the 
public in this demonstration that Ameri- 
can youth can become language-minded. 

Many persons have been led to believe 
that these striking results were attained 
through the discovery of a magical new 
method. This is by no means true. On 
the contrary, they were the fruits of the 
application of well-tried practices. Nor 
were the results achieved under the 
direction of linguistic magicians. The 
entire language program was designed by 
teachers of foreign languages in consulta- 
tion with the War Department, and in the 
fifty-five colleges and universities to which 
the trainees were assigned the program 
was entrusted to the foreign-language 
departments, which organized the work, 
gave instruction to the student-soldiers, 
and engaged and supervised the special 
assistants required for the emergency. 
Teachers of foreign languages greeted 
with enthusiasm this opportunity to show 
what could be done to equip young men 
with competence in the languages of 
Europe and other areas. The Army set 
them a hard task; but it wisely recognized 
the inadequacy of the time previously 
allotted to foreign-language study, and 
it provided for intensive practice in the 
oral use of the language with small 
groups of learners. 


In short, the impressive results of 
the Army Program were due to no 
miraculous formula, but to a liberal 
allowance of time and to the oppor- 
tunity for students to practice the 
language in a small group. 

Thousands of teachers of foreign 
languages in this country would hail 
with satisfaction the opportunity to 
continue to work in the postwar years 
under conditions as favorable as those 


the ASTP provided. 








-The- Reporter: 





Two changes in policy at Bard 
College became effective September 1. 
It has become co-educational, and it 
has withdrawn from its affiliation 
with Columbia University. While 
continuing preinduction training for 
men under draft age, the College is 
constructing its postwar program, 
using the knowledge gained from 
many years of experience in college 
education and information acquired 
from a study of the methods of 
instruction suggested by the directors 
of the ASTP. 


A  scnotarsuiP to be awarded annu- 
ally to Chinese students has been 
established at Swarthmore College 
by a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Clement 
M. Biddle of New York. The scholar- 
ship, to be assigned each year, is 
available to men or women, graduates 
or undergraduates of Chinese univer- 
sities. Chinese students now residing 
in the United States may apply for 
this scholarship if they intend to 
return to China after the war. 


A  puan of national service to go 
into effect on the expiration of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 has been proposed by Oberlin 
College. The plan provides that all 
young men and women between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five 
spend a year in training for service of 
national importance. Such training 
would be directed to the maintenance 
and improvement of national defense, 
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national welfare, international rela- 
tions, or other appropriate objectives. 
It would not be exclusively military 
training under the direction of the 
armed forces. Copies of the leaflet 
containing the plan and the argument 
written by President Wilkins have 
been sent to members of Congress. 


The name of the Rochester Ath- 
enaeum and Mechanics Institute was 
changed to the Rochester Institute 
of Technology on September 1, 1944. 
The new name was chosen because 
it accurately describes what the insti- 
tution had been doing and will 
continue to do. 


A spectat committee to deal with 
ex-service men and women has been 
appointed at Catholic University of 
America. The Committee has already 
formulated a policy for dealing with 
returning veterans which follows in 
the main outlines the suggestions of 
the American Council on Education. 


A work-stupy plan for pharmacy 
students has been inaugurated at 
Wayne University through scholar- 
ships provided by the Cunningham 
Drugstores of Detroit. Each scholar- 
ship pays $250 a year for four years 
and provides part-time employment 
with the Cunningham stores at a 
monthly salary of $100 to $150. Each 
man is required to work for the 
Cunningham chain while his scholar- 
ship is in force. Full-time jobs with 
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the company will be offered to all 
those who successfully complete the 
four-year course in pharmacy. 


Tue free Forum of Cooper Union 
started its seventy-sixth year on 
Sunday evening, October 15. Three 
series of lectures by distinguished 
speakers are arranged for the current 
term: Problems of world peace will 
be discussed in a series of thirteen 
Sunday lectures; current social and 
political problems in this country, 
on Tuesday evenings; and the views 
of outstanding thinkers, on Fridays. 


Procrams of graduate study in 
psychology leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts are being offered for 
the first time, during the fall semester, 
at Brooklyn College and the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences of the 
College of the City of New York. 


Esrasuisnep more than fifty years 
ago in Lafayette, St. Francis College 
moved this fall to Fort Wayne. It 
originally was a two-year normal 
school, but in 1937 it became a four- 
year liberal-arts college and included 
the curriculums usually offered in the 
arts and science program of women’s 
colleges. Until 1940, it was open 
only to the Sisters of St. Francis 
who desired to prepare for the teach- 
ing and nursing professions, but now 
lay students are admitted. 


Carerutiy computed estimates fore- 
cast that the shortage of practicing 
pharmacists will reach 6,500 by Jan- 
uary, 1946, and this presupposes that 
10,000 of the 14,000 pharmacists now 
in the armed services will return to 
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the profession when they are released 
from the armed forces. Enrollments 
in schools of pharmacy have dropped 
from 8,000 in the fall of 1942 to 2,700 
in the spring of 1944. Only 800 will 
graduate in 1944, while between 200 
and 300 can be expected to graduate 
in 1945. The National Pharmacy 
Committee, 620 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y., will gladly supply 
information concerning vocational 
opportunities in pharmacy. Its book- 
let, Your Future in Pharmacy, will be 
sent free upon request. 


A recunicat mission of six promi- 
nent educators and engineers from 
Brazil soon will come to the United 
States to make a six-month study 
of technical and scientific aspects of 
the war-production program and the 
organization and methods of leading 
technical institutions. Two professors 
from the National School of Engineer- : 
ing, two from Sao Paulo Polytechnic 
School, and two representatives of 
engineering societies form the mission. 


The classics library of the late Dr. 
Gonzalez Lodge has been presented 
to Columbia University libraries and 
to Franklin and Marshall College by 
Mrs. Lodge, following the wishes of 
her husband. Columbia University 
received about 2,000 volumes includ- 
ing early printed books and a special 
Plautus collection. Some 2,500 vol- 
umes, dating chiefly since 1800, 
containing modern editions, disserta- 
tions, and other books assembled 
mainly as a working library for the 
use of professors of Latin and Greek, 
went to Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. Over 100 incunabula are in the 
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Columbia collection. The earliest in 
date is an Augsburg edition of Orosius’ 
History, printed by Johann Schussler 
in 1471. The next is the famous Livy 
of Swenheym and Pannartz, printed 
in Rome, in 1472, in the house of 
Piero Massimi. There is also the 
only copy in America of a Digest of 
Justinian, printed in Venice by Nicolas 
Jenson, about 1478-80. There are 
four other fifteenth-century books 
which are the only copies in America: 
Boethius, De Consolatione (Nurem- 
berg, 1476); Cicero, Epistolae (Milan, 
1493); Terence, Comoediae (Brescia, 
1485); and Valerius Maximus, Facta 
et Dicta Memorabilia (Milan, 1480). 
The collection contains many books 
printed by the famous printers not 
only of the fifteenth century but also 
of the sixteenth century and later. 
There are beautiful examples of the 
work of Aldus, and the editions 
printed by the Etiennes, Plantin, 
Elzevir, Baskerville, Bodoni, Foulis, 
and others continue the series to the 
present date with a few specimens of 
the work of modern private presses. 
Among Roman authors, Plautus occu- 
pies the largest space, the collection 
of his works numbering more than 
goo titles including dissertations and 
tracts. 


‘The fifth Annual Writers’ Conference 
was held at Northwestern University, 
July 26-29. The Medill School of 
Journalism was sponsor of the confer- 
ence, and 23 literary groups in the 
Chicago area co-operated. One hun- 
dred and eight authors and editors 
were speakers. Six widely known 
writers and teachers led daily sessions 
of classes dealing with the novel, non- 
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fiction, juveniles, fiction, poetry, and 
radio scripts. Twenty-two hundred 
registrations were recorded and more 
than $1,600 was awarded for writing 
in various fields. 


The Committee on Education of the 
House of Representatives has been 
instructed to make a study of the 
plight of institutions of higher learning 
during the war, giving particular con- 
sideration to the effects of selective 
service and other wartime measures 
on enrollment. The Committee is to 
formulate legislation for the purpose 
of “alleviating such effects.” The 
Committee has set aside $10,000 for 
this purpose and has named Francis 
J. Brown, of the American Council 
on Education, as head of the technical 
staff to be employed. 


The new School of Pan-American 
Agriculture was formally inaugurated 
on Columbus Day, October 12, 1944, 
in the Republic of Honduras. Founded 
and maintained by the United Fruit 
Company, it will furnish free and 
practical training in the study of 
tropical agriculture to 160 young men 
carefully selected from the ten Middle 
American republics. Some attention 
will be given also to tropical medicine 
because of its importance in the 
Middle American social and industrial 
picture. 

The School is organized so that the 
students work while they learn and 
is entirely divorced from the personnel 
requirements of any company. Stu- 
dents completing the three-year basic 
course are encouraged to apply their 
training to the agricultural problems 
of their homelands. Those showing 
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exceptional ability may be granted an 
extra year of intensive specialization. 
Lectures are supplemented by field 
work, with each academic day divided 
between the two. Admission to the 
School is by scholarship. Candidates 
must be Latin-American citizens of 
good character, industry, and general 
intelligence. 


Postwar Counseling on the College 
Campus” was the central theme of 
an Institute at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, held July 
24-28. It was sponsored by the 
Western Personnel Service, a _ co- 
operative research organization set 
up by the colleges and universities of 
the eleven western states to serve as 
a clearinghouse of information about 
occupations and student personnel 
methods. Forty registered delegates, 
representing twenty-eight colleges and 
universities, and one hundred fifty 
auditors and visitors were in attend- 
ance. E. G. Williamson, dean of 
students at the University of Minne- 
sota, was leader of the Institute. 
Fifty outstanding specialists from the 
armed forces, industry, education, 
and government participated in the 
discussion. 


A Worxsuop on Intercultural Edu- 
cation was conducted at Harvard 
University during July and August. 
It was sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and 
the Bureau of Intercultural Educa- 
tion, and administered by the Harvard 
School of Education. Twenty-six per- 
sons, from fourteen states, who differ 
widely in ethnic background, religious 
affiliations, experience, and maturity, 
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participated. Fourteen consultants 
and speakers contributed to the pro- 
gram. Participants worked at projects 
on the elementary, junior-high, senior- 
high, college, and adult-education 
levels. 


Ninery-rour students at Syracuse 
University have enrolled in the Rus- 
sian Sequence which is being offered 
for the first time this year. It aims 
to prepare students for United States 
Government work in industry, busi- 
ness, or teaching. The sequence pro- 
vides training not only in Russian 
language and culture but also in 
American government, geography, the 
development of modern society, and 
principles of economics. A board of 
five professors passes upon the eli- 
gibility of students wishing to enroll 
in the sequence. 


Tue Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas of the American Library 
Association by the end of 1943 had 
spent $160,873.62 for subscriptions to 
325 scholarly and scientific journals 
to be stored in this country for 
distribution after the war to libraries 
in war areas. The money was pro- 
vided by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The Committee’s period- 
ical purchases are supplemented by 
gifts. Prospective donors are asked 
to report titles and dates of journals 
available. Shipping instructions will 
then be issued. Free storage space is 
difficult to obtain, and donors are 
urged, whenever possible, to store 
materials until central storage space 
is available. Offers of additional 
storage space are always welcome. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Miss 
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Edith A. Wright, Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas, Library 
of Congress Annex, Study 521. 


A PLAN to stimulate and encourage 
play-writing talent in Cleveland and 
the Great Lakes region has _ been 
announced by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. An annual contest is an- 
nounced in which will be entered 
plays written by persons living in 
Greater Cleveland about life in the 
Great Lakes region, its songs, its 
history, its folkways, and the record 
of its political and economic struggles 
and achievements. At least the win- 
ning play will be produced each year, 
and the successful playwright will 
receive $300, in addition to which the 
university will pay the costs of 
experimental staging. The program 
is to be financed under a $35,000 grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Micutcan State Cottece has been 
reorganized so as to comprise a Basic 
College and six schools: Agriculture, 
Science and Arts, Engineering, Veteri- 
nary Science, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness and Public Service. Students 
will spend the first two years in the 
Basic College, whose function is to 
provide a broad foundation on which 
later specialization can be _ based. 
Its curriculum includes seven compre- 
hensive core courses to be taught by 
members of its staff, as well as intro- 
ductory explanatory and elective 
courses taught by members of the 
staffs of the schools. The seven com- 
prehensive courses constitute seven 
departments in the Basic College as 
follows: Written and Spoken English, 
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Biological Science, Physical Science, 
Social Science, Effective Living, Origin 
and Development of Civilization, 
Literature and Fine Arts. 

Each of the core courses forms a 
three-quarter sequence for a total of 
nine quarters of credit. Each student 
will be required to take the first of 
these seven courses and at least four 
others for a total of forty-five quarter- 
hours credit. This will constitute 
about half of his work for the first 
two years. Any School may require 
six or all seven of these courses and 
may also develop other comprehensive 
courses to be required of those seeking 
admission to a particular program. 


To ASSEMBLE material recording the 
wartime history of Columbia Uni- 
versity is the principal objective of 
the Columbiana Society, a new organi- 
zation devoted to historical research. 
The Society is composed of members 
of the faculty and administrative 
staffs and alumni. Its purpose is to 
develop and enrich the Columbiana 
Collection which for the past sixty 
years has accumulated a vast store 
of historical data tracing the Uni- 
versity’s existence since its founding 
in 1754 as King’s College. 

The Columbiana Collection is a 
combination of museum, archive, and 
reference library. It now occupies 
seven rooms in Low Library, with 
some irreplaceable material stored in 
bombproof shelters. The material 
has been catalogued and indexed so 
that information on almost any sub- 
ject connected with the history of 
Columbia can be obtained at a 
moment’s notice. 











-Fditorial-Comments 





A Challenge 

NE of the best analyses we 

have seen of the educational 

problems which colleges and 
universities will face in the postwar 
period is contained in Bulletin 67 of 
the series on Higher Education and 
National Defense issued by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. This 
bulletin deserves careful consideration 
by all who have responsibility for col- 
lege and university programs. There 
is space here to comment on only one 
of the many points which the author 
makes. Referring to the attitude of 
veterans, he says: 

A few may be consciously aware of this 

need [to secure a liberal education] but 
the great majority will desire vocational, 
technical, and professional training. 
No exhortation will turn their interest to 
liberal fields, yet these same individuals 
will, by their numbers alone, be the dom- 
inant group to determine national and 
world policies during the next quarter of 
a century or more. Here is the most 
serious challenge ever given to those 
interested in liberal education. Some 
way must be found to make the knowledge 
of history, of government, and of social 
welfare of vital importance to those who 
will shape the destiny of our future. 

Few will disagree with the author 
as to the attitude of the veterans or 
the importance of the challenge. The 
question remains, How can the chal- 
lenge be met? No doubt there are 
various ways in which this can be 
done, but there is one which is likely 
to be more effective than any other. 


That is to teach the vocational 
subject-matter in which veterans are 
interested in such a way as to show 
its relation to broader social needs and 
problems and with an_ infectious 
enthusiasm which promotes under- 
standing and interest. 

There is a story on one campus of a 
distinguished professor of soils who 
was appointed dean of the College of 
Agriculture. He had to give up most 
of his teaching, but wanted to retain 
one course in order to keep his hand 
in the game, and decided to keep the 
course on barnyard manures. When 
asked why he had chosen that course, 
he replied that he had done so because 
it gave him such a splendid oppor- 
tunity to deal with a wide range of 
facts and ideas. The use of barnyard 
manures as he taught it was related 
not only to soils, chemistry, animal 
husbandry, and farm crops, but also to 
the conservation of natural resources, 
government policies respecting agri- 
culture, human health, economic 
competition among nations, and world 
peace. If we are to develop in vet- 
erans an interest in and understanding 
of social problems and relationships, 
we must find and train instructors 
who can teach radio engineering, 
accounting, machine design, bacte- 
riology, chemistry, French, pharmacy, 
and metallurgy, not merely as voca- 
tional techniques, but as means of 
understanding the world of things and 
of men, and of making that world a 
better place in which to live. In this 
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way, we shall be following the old 
principle of taking the student where 
he is and utilizing his present knowl- 
edge and interests as means for 
moving him in the direction he ought 
to go. It is true that exhortation will 
not turn the veteran’s interest to 
liberal fields, but good teaching of the 
kind described can develop an under- 
standing of, and interest in, social 
problems, and a determination to 
contribute to their solution. And this 
is liberal education in the best sense 
of the term. 

Nor would such teaching necessar- 
ily involve a neglect of the technical 
aspects of vocational subjects. On 
the contrary, it should mean that 
they would be better taught. The 
things we have learned the best and 
retain most perfectly are those we 
have come to understand in the widest 
context of relationships. It is safe to 
say that the students of the dean 
mentioned knew more about the 
specifics of barnyard manures a year 
after taking his course, than they 
would have known had he confined 
his teaching to the technical aspects 
of the subject. 

Teaching of the kind described here 
is not easy, but it can be done, as 
many teachers in every generation 
have demonstrated. The need for it is 
greater than ever before; nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with 


providing it. R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


It occurred to me that you might 
be interested in the procedures that 
are being used in Michigan for 
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selecting colleges and universities for 
the approved list under the provisions 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944. The inspections of institu- 
tions requesting approval are prac- 
tically completed. Thirty colleges 
and universities are involved. 

It appears that many states have 
not attempted to be discriminating in 
the quality of institutions which they 
have added to the approved list. We 
are receiving great pressures to place 
institutions on the list; we are referred 
to inferior institutions in other states 
which have been placed upon approved 
lists without question. Is there any 
movement by any professional group 
here in the country to ensure an 
equitable and fair basis for approving 
institutions? It is apparent that the 
colleges seeking approval here are 
much concerned, because if they were 
located in other states, they would 
have no difficulty in being approved. 
I hope that your JourNAL may 
attack the lethargy and lack of 
state-wide policy in certain quarters 
of careful discrimination in dealing 
with the development of the approved 
lists. 

Earu E. Mosier 
Division of Teacher Personnel 
Michigan Department of 

Public Instruction 


Mr. Mosier raises an important 
question. Next month we shall pub- 
lish an article describing the Michigan 
plan for inspection and approval of 
institutions. In accordance with his 
suggestion, we are studying the situa- 
tion as it exists throughout the 
country, and will report about it at 


a later date. R. H. E. 











--Reviews:: 








For Curriculum Committees 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE PROGRES- 
stvE CoLLece, by Louis T. Benezet. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1943. vit+199 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 
884). $2.35. 

The veteran educator has learned to 
open the covers of doctoral dissertations 
with amiable misgiving. His amiability 
exists because he wishes well for all con- 
scientious neophytes who are making 
their first, and usually their last, excur- 
sions into the continent of educational 
research. -His misgivings arise from his 
knowledge that the writer has had two 
objectives in mind: to make a contribu- 
tion to knowledge and to show his exam- 
ining committee that he knows how to 
use all the good techniques of investiga- 
tion in his field. Frequently the problem 
is not professionally important, and 
usually his desire to impress his examining 
committee is painfully obvious. 

Not so in this case. The author of this 
dissertation has presented an important 
analysis and interpretation of the charac- 
teristics of three so-called progressive 
colleges—Bard, Bennington, and Sarah 
Lawrence. They were selected because 
they were close to New York and had 
declared themselves to be progressive 
colleges, which in the judgment of the 
Progressive Education Association is a 
sufficient card of admission to its ranks. 

The author first proceeds to build a 
frame for his analytical picture of the 
three colleges by attempting to construct 
a definition by consensus for /iberal arts 
and general education. As would be ex- 
pected in these confused days in college 
education, he had trouble with the con- 
sensus method and neatly closed the 
adventure in these words: “A ‘liberal 
education’ is that kind of education which 
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a liberal-arts program provides” and 
““general education’ becomes something 
which is provided ... at some point 
within that liberal-arts program” (page 
28). The fault was not his; there is no 
consensus. We would like to have had 
him give us his own definition for variety 
or for emphasis. 

In arriving at the general character- 
istics of a progressive college as exempli- 
fied in the three selected institutions, he 
depended upon the catalogues, addresses, 
books, reports, and monographs that 
cluster around the institutions. In addi- 
tion, he interviewed a substantial sampling 
of the faculties of each. 

The common major objectives which 
he discovers in these three colleges, and 
by implication in all progressive colleges, 
are: “to build a program which in each 
individual student case takes its form 
according to that student’s interests, 
abilities, and needs”; “to make college 
education more vital by taking more of 
its form and content from present day 
life’; and “to prepare each student in 
some way to become an active and intel- 
ligent member of our society.” 

The practical reader will thank the 
author for his detailed analysis of the 
methods by which the colleges carry these 
objectives into practice. Even though 
techniques are the bottlenecks of progress 
from theory to action, they are A ws step- 
children of educational writers. 

The analysis of the methods by which 
individualization is carried out is ade- 
quately described, but the society-centered 
factor in program content is not ade- 
quately treated. The writer informs us 
that the three colleges stressed this 
concept less definitely than the others. 

However, we feel a better case could 
probably have been made for the colleges 
if the idea of participation in social activ- 
ities had been broadened to include 
knowledge about society’s affairs. The 
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colleges should have been examined to 
see the extent to which the study of 
social problems was included in the pro- 
grams of the college, problems such as san- 
itation, the control of disease, the latest 
movements in art, the psychology of 
propaganda, and unemployment, to men- 
tion a few. Such major topics of concern 
to “active and intelligent members of 
society” may have been imbedded unob- 
trusively in the content of courses in the 
colleges. To confine the social-centered 
elements in the program to work expe- 
rience, extra-curricular activities, and 
surveys is to miss the wide range of val- 
uable information about society’s affairs 
that colleges which profess service to 
social objectives are obligated to provide. 
It is important that this area should have 
been described as fully as are the methods 
of individualizing general education if the 
colleges are doing anything about it. 

We recommend the book to all college 
curriculum committees. 

W. W. CuHarTers 
Stephens College 


Reminiscences 
THe OrHer Sipe or Main Srreet, dy 

Henry Johnson. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1943. vilit+263 pp. 

$2.75. 

This volume is a simply written nar- 
rative of the author’s ealiiieien in Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, of his college expe- 
riences at the State University, and of his 
work as teacher of history which finally 
brought him, in 1906, to Teachers College, 
Columbia. There his work as a teacher 
of the teachers of history gave him 
national prominence. The Other Side of 
Main Street is a backward look at the 
road he has traveled, with reflections, 
from the vantage point of retirement, on 
a varied and exceedingly full career. The 
reviewer has found this slight volume par- 
ticularly diverting, as he, too, was reared 
in Minnesota, though not in the Sauk 
Centre region. Though the reviewer’s 
family hailed not from Sweden, but New 
England, he knew of the Main Streets 
which Sinclair Lewis attempted to de- 
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scribe. The title for Henry Johnson’s 
reminiscences grew out of the conviction 
that there was another side of Gopher 
Prairie that Sinclair Lewis—also a product 
of Sauk Centre—had failed to portray. 
Though the volume does not avoid the 
grimness and pioneer character of life in 
northern Minnesota sixty years ago, it 
succeeds in showing that Main Street, 
even if it is not a “fairy story,” has 
pictured “‘only one side of the street.” 

Henry Johnson does much more than 
defend his native town. He relates 
varied experiences, as farm laborer, bank 
clerk, drugstore assistant, reporter for the 
Pioneer Press while attending the Univer- 
sity, all of which clearly added to his 
effectiveness as a teacher in Minnesota 
secondary and high schools, and in the 
state normal schools at Moorehead, 
Minnesota, and Charleston, Illinois, and, 
finally, in Teachers College in New York 
City. Many delightful anecdotes are 
scattered throughout the volume, includ- 
ing illustrations of how not to teach 
history. The latter range from the normal 
teacher who planned to have great events 
studied on their anniversaries to Dean 
Burgess of the Columbia Graduate School, 
who “recited”’ his own book to the class, 
as they industriously marked occasional 
omissions in their copies of the volume. 

The author has the highest praise for 
Dean Russell, ““who beyond doubt made 
Teachers College the outstanding institu- 
tion of its kind in the world.”” Whatever 
may be the definitive judgment on that 
matter, the author does not minimize the 
clash of opinion within Teachers College, 
and the differences of view between the 
main campus and the institution above 
120th Street. Of one thing there can be 
no doubt: Henry Johnson had an impor- 
tant part in the great influence of Dean 
Russell’s school. 

The reflections on historical instruction 
that conclude this most entertaining vol- 
ume have value for any teacher of history. 
The author criticizes such tags as the 
“socialized recitation,” and the smug 
naming of methods as “functional” or 
“project” or “problem.” He _ believes 
every good teacher of history, whatever 
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his method, must relate what is taught to 
the “direct experience” of those who 
learn. At the same time, training should 
be given in historical method and in a 
roper approach to the long story of 
mae development. He concludes with 
a vigorous plea that history should be 
taught without provincial prejudice, that 
it be “essentially the same for all of the 
schools in the world.” 
Howarp Rosinson 
Oberlin College 


A Fine Biography 
Henry S. Prircuett, by Abraham Flexner. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 

1943. 1V+2I11 pp. $2.75. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York served American education well in 
granting the money to make this biog- 
raphy possible, and Abraham Flexner 
served American education well by turn- 
ing his hand to the biography of a man 
whose beneficent imprint upon the devel- 
opment of American education is indel- 
ible. Happily for all concerned, Flexner 
knew Pritchett intimately for many years, 
worked closely with him at times, and 
was thus enabled to appraise the man and 
his work. Moreover, he is a skilled and 
experienced appraiser. 

Swiftly and deftly the author sketches 
in the background of his subject: the 
family trek ios Virginia to Missouri a 
little more than a century ago, the pas- 
sionate and desperate struggle of Henry’s 
father to round out an education, Henry’s 
birth in 1857 and his boyhood recollec- 
tions of Union and “Secesh”’ troops in 
Missouri, his graduation from the pre- 
paratory school and the college (1875) 
operated by his father, his sharing of his 
father’s interest in astronomy, five years’ 
work as an astronomer in the United 
States Naval Observatory, sixteen years 
(1881-97) in the department of astronomy 
at Washington University, with time out 
for his doctorate at Munich (1895), three 
years (to 1900) as superintendent of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, five years as president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
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twenty-five years (to 1930) as president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 

As superintendent of the United States 
Coast and Geodotic Survey, Pritchett 
accomplished the severance from that 
agency of what is now the United States 
Bureau of Standards, a notable triumph 
in diplomacy; and he was especially alert 
in providing much-needed maps for the 
Spanish-American War. He was a wise 
administrator. 

In twenty pages Flexner does an excel- 
lent job of interpreting Pritchett’s rather 
troubled five years as president of 
M. I. T., showing his balanced interest in 
student housing, increased salaries, grad- 
uate work and research, and the develop- 
ment of new departments. Pritchett is 
revealed as unembittered over the disap- 
pointments, misunderstandings, and en- 
mities that developed when it was 
proposed to merge M. I. T. with Harvard. 

Quite properly, somewhat more than 
half the book is given to the twenty-five 
years of Pritchett’s presidency of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, a span which also 
included his presidency of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association for its 
first twelve years (1918-30) together with 
an interim presidency of Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York (1921-23). 

Interesting sidelights are thrown upon 
a number of the 25 Bulletins issued by the 
Foundation during Pritchett’s leadership. 
Four subjects come in for extended com- 
ment: Medical Education (1910), a study 
which the biographer himself conducted 
for the Foundation; Legal Education 
(1921 and 1928); American College Athlet- 
ics (1929); and several monographs 
dealing with the educational process in 
the United States and in Europe. 

It is important to emphasize the funda- 
mental part that Pritchett played in all the 
studies that the Foundation undertook. His 
convictions, developed in advance of the sev- 
eral studies, were almost uncanny. He had 
empirically, almost in every instance, reached 
the conclusions that the untrammelled work 
of his investigators substantiated in detail. 
When he and one of them differed, as was 
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rarely the case, each had his say. The studies 
are therefore almost as much a part of 
Pritchett as were his annual reports, his 
essays, his speeches, and his letters (page 107). 


Concerning Pritchett’s annual reports 

Flexner says, 
. . . heselected from year to year some aspect 
of professional education or college activity 
and subjected it to wholesome scrutiny. . . . 
There are few better essays on one or another 
phase of the subjects more fully treated in the 
Foundation bulletins than are contained in 
these successive annual reports. Pritchett had 
a keen appreciation of what is really important 
(page 30). 

He adds that Pritchett hated pretense, 
that “the note which is perhaps most 
frequent in his reports is his plea for 
educational sincerity.” 

The biographer shows a sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties which 
beset Pritchett in the early years of his 
presidency of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, but he does not 
gloss over the mistakes which were made. 
He shows his subject’s efforts to get the 
best available advice, and his courage in 
going ahead once he had reached his 
conclusions. 

Pritchett was athletic: the St. Louis 
Browns offered him a chance to play 
professional baseball after college, at 
fifty-nine he was runner up in the Western 
Golf Association Amateur Championship 
Tournament, and he was a fine marksman 
with a rifle. He was the confidant of 
several presidents of the United States. 
He was gifted in conversation. He en- 
joyed clubs and belonged to many. 
Speaking as a Founder Member of the 
Cosmos Club, at its fiftieth anniversary, 
he said: 

It was a little club in those days... . I 
have joined, since that day, many clubs, but 
among those that will linger longest in my 
memory are the little clubs. . . . There is 
something intimate and friendly about a little 
club. I have a notion that when we all go to 
heaven—and of course all members of the 
Cosmos Club will be there—we shall find 
Heaven made up of little clubs of good fellows. 


This book is a plain straightforward 
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account of a man and his work, but the fin- 
est portrait of the man, indeed the best bit 
of writing in the book, is the short sketch 
of Pritchett written by Henry James. 

One final word, a plea by this reviewer, 
Who is going to give us biographies of 
Henry Suzzalo, of Lotus Coffman, of 
Frederick Keppel? We need them. 

C. S. Marsu 
Los Angeles, California 


Based on Population. Analysis 
Tue DispLacEMENT OF POPULATION IN 
Europe, by Eugene M. Kulischer. 
Montreal, Quebec: International La- 
bour Office, 1943. iv+17I1 pp. $1.50. 
THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN OccupPlIED 
Europe. Montreal, Quebec: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1943. 37 pp. 25¢c. 
In two monographs, firmly based on 
population analysis, the International 
Labour Office has performed a great 
service in documenting the social demor- 
alization of war. Population displace- 
ments comparable to those set in motion 
by the Nazis have not been witnessed for 
centuries. Kulischer reviews the frag- 
mentary and often contradictory evidence 
to arrive at a total of over thirty million 
people uprooted in the period from the 
rise of Naziism to the early months of 1943. 
Separate discussions are given of the 
forced migrations of Germans, non- 
Germans, and of foreign labor. Against 
an estimate of six hundred thousand 
Germans who were repatriated from 
Russia, Italy, and other countries, can be 
placed some two and a half millions who 
left the Reich as supervisory and admin- 
istrative personnel or as bombed-out 
evacuées. Among non-Germans, Kulischer 
treats the prewar refugee movement, the 
expulsion of the Jews, and the movements 
of —r Ng Movements of Russians 
from their conquered territory have 
loomed the largest, but the uprooted 
Jews, conservatively estimated at two 
million one hundred thousand, furnish 
greater tragedy. Finally, “like a gigantic 
pump the New German Reich is sucking 
in all the resources of Europe and the 
masses of Europe’s working population” 
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(page 162). bay eye: foreign workers 
exceed six and a half millions and com- 
prise more than one-fourth of the workers 
employed in Germany. The conservative 
statistics present an amazing picture of 
population displacement. 

The portent for the future is made clear 
in the brochure on the health of children. 
While official rations in occupied countries 
are reviewed and shown to be below 
nutrition standards, it is pointed out that 
even these rations are not always avail- 
able. In many instances, official rations 
represent an unobtainable maximum 
rather than average consumption. Ger- 
man personnel pi have not only 
priority in rationed goods, but they secure 
the much larger allotments of the German 
home ration. Lack of fuel, clothing, and 
food for children has made the task of the 
school almost impossible. In many school 
systems, physical education has been 
abandoned because of the actual physical 
weakness of the children. From sample 
studies, estimates are made of the loss of 
weight and stature of children who should 
normally be growing. The permanent 
harm to the future population is in- 
calculable and, unfortunately, largely 
unrealized by the American public. 

Rupert B. Vance 
University of North Carolina 


A Convincing Study 
A ConcepTION or AutuorirTy, by Kenneth 
D. Benne. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1943. v+ 
227 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 895). $2.65. ' 
The central criticism from certain 
quarters representing traditional methods 
in education is that modern trends are too 
individualistic. They leave so much to 
personal preference and choice that 
they deprive youth of direction and 
guidance. Activities are based so much 
upon individual interest that they become 
the expression of the impulse of the 
moment. They have no long-time pur- 
pose, and become episodic. Life so lived 
is shortsighted. 
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To counteract such characteristics, edu- 
cational procedure needs some enduring 
principle of continuity and some deeper 
foundation. Such continuity and depth 
were given formerly by authority, but 
today authority is out of favor. The task 
of method, then, must be to find a substi- 
tute, something that will do for develop- 
ing lives what authority once aimed to do. 

The suggestion of this book is that 
guidance is the substitute sought. With 
its newer techniques and better under- 
standing of human nature, it can perform 
its task with greater success than the 
older methods did, while avoiding the 
objectionable aspects of those methods. 
OF course, authority meant to render 
guidance, but what it did in the nature of 
the case was lead to stagnation and beget 
much rebellion, thereby thwarting its 
own good intentions. If, instead of using 
authority as a guide, we use guidance as 
our authority, we shall have Setar pros- 
pects of achieving the ends we seek in the 
development of human personalities. 

Basic types of authority are considered 
carefully—that of the expert, of the rules 
of the game, of the community. In each 
of these is found something fundamental. 
But none has hitherto come to a clear 
consciousness of that which makes author- 
ity acceptable and effective. The three 
essential aspects are: some type of 
superiority on the part of the guide, an 
acceptance on the part of the seeker after 
guidance, and a mediating procedure 
which brings life from a lower to a higher 
expression. There is thus an external, an 
internal, and a synthesizing phase of the 
situation. So long as the voice of author- 
ity is external it seems arbitrary. When 
one accepts it, it becomes one’s own and 
is internal, a part and expression of the 
will of the seeker after guidance; but it 
must be one’s best, not one’s ordinary, self. 
What society working through its educa- 
tional system must do, is effect this 
acceptance of “the beyond that is within,” 
develop by study, and apply in practice, 
better techniques for bringing individuals 
to their own best selves. With the attain- 
ment of this goal individuals will be 
self-dependent without being lawless and 
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unregulated. It is a careful and con- 
vincing study of the problem. 
ALBERT E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


Science and the National 
Welfare 
JAMES BRYANT CONANT 
[Continued from page 406) 


Both faults we hope can be to a 
great degree corrected. But in the 
vast task of informing public opinion, 
our professional societies must, in the 
future as in the past, play a leading 
role. Much has already been done 
by the American Chemical Society 
but more remains to be accomplished. 
For modern man lives uneasily in this 
age of science and technology and at 
times breaks out in fits of nostalgic 
temper; scientists and nonscientists 
glare at each other and prepare to 
quarrel. To heal such incipient cleav- 
ages must be the concern of every 
member of our profession. We know 
that the national welfare depends on 
science, and likewise, the future of 
science depends on the national wel- 
fare. Our professional concern meets 
our duty as an American citizen. 
Each one of us must endeavor to see 
the problems of the future as a 
coherent whole. If the members of 
the other professions and vocations 
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will do likewise, we may be confident 

as to the future of science in the 

United States in the days to come. 
[Vol. XV, No. 8] 


College Courses in Retrospect 
RICHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK 
[Continued from page 436] 
name the courses they have liked or 
disliked. However, the validity of 
these questions has not been dem- 
onstrated statistically. They may not 
be any more important than any 
other pair of questions that could be 
introduced during the course of the 

interview. 

The 60 young men who were inter- 
viewed were above average in intel- 
ligence. They undoubtedly were loyal 
to their colleges. However, they 
seemed to realize that an appalling 
number of hours had been wasted by 
professors who had not taken the 
trouble to prepare their lectures and 
assignments. In future years their 
individual attitudes may be expressed 
in decreased financial support of edu- 
cational objectives. If the reactions 
of these 60 men are typical, a chal- 
lenge is offered to college professors 
and administrators to dedicate the 
colleges of the future to “ the intensive 
effort that educates.” —_[Vol. XV, No. §] 








